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The American Way of Work 


Makes possible that bigger thing we prize so highly — the 
American Way of Life. Without the one we could not have the 
other. 


The American Way of Work had an early start. It began with 
the very first settlers of our country. When Captain John Smith 
established that first colony at Jamestown, Va., in 1607, he handed 
out the edict that he who would eat must work. Work has devel- 
oped America and made it the land we love. The energy, enter- 
prise, determination, skill and resourcefulness of our forefathers 
have become national traits, a vital part of our people. Today the 
might of America at work is being demonstrated as never before. 
Americans are self-starters, go-getters. They are self-reliant and 
believe that God helps those who help themselves. They cherish 
the Four Freedoms and are fighting for them. They also prize still 
another freedom—freedom of endeavor. 


Our life underwriters, exemplifying the American Way of Work, 
have erected a 130-Billion-Dollar bulwark of insurance protection. 
This year they will add several billions to that bulwark, and by 
their efforts they are helping to assure the American Way of Life 
by indirectly contributing to the War Chest. Let us give it full 
scope for action, this American Way of Work, and thus perpetu- 
ate the American Way of Life. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
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For His Home-Folk 


In wartime, as in time of peace, it is largely on life 
insurance that wage-earners depend to guarantee the 
financial welfare of their families in the hour of their 


gravest need—when the bread-winner dies. 


Ours 1s a continuing responsibility. 


GeD) utlential — 
3usurance ¥ Company of Amerira 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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VESTMENTS 


Upon Life Insurance Management Falls the Task of Guard- 
ing, Through War-Time Emergencies, the Thirty Odd Bil- 
lions of Dollars Entrusted to It by the American Public 


MERICA with all the vigor of its being craves 
A peace. And to attain peace for itself and all 
mankind, this nation has embarked upon a pro- 

gram of armament that would seem to suffice for 
Armageddon and this desideratum involving the most 
unpeaceful means and tools that the mind of man has 


been able to devise. Such, 
however, is the irony of 
humankind that those ob- 
jectives which are most de- 
served and most essential to 
our happiness must be ac- 
crued by the use of those 
very weapons that would be 
discarded first when our goal 
had been reached. Americans 
and their fellow men over 
the world are intent now to 
reclaim that security of life 
and property to which they 
have been accustomed so 
long. Before they can reach 
this disederatum they must 
wade knee-deep through eco- 
nomic sacrifice and insecu- 
rity, and through months, 
perhaps years, of worry and 
heartache over the fate of 
husbands, fathers and sons. 
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By T. J. V. CULLEN 


Editor, The Spectator 





Life Insurance Dollars Made Possible 
Today's Streamliner 


To life insurance men, security has a twofold mean- 
ing. In times of peace it falls to their lot to protect 
those who have deposited savings and income with 
them. In war times, on life insurance falls the task of 
guarding the thirty billion dollars of assets which have 
been entrusted to it from every contingency to which 


the emergency may give 
being. 

The investments of life in- 
surance companies are today 
and for the next years of su- 
preme concern to the nation, 
to millions of individuals, 
and to the institution of life 
insurance itself. Over a pe- 
riod of 35 years life insur- 
ance has built an enviable 
record of sound administra- 
tive :security. As far as 
man can make them s0, 
the life insurance companies 
through a wise investment 
policy have been made fool- 
proof. But in the process of 
strengthening and reinforce- 
ment, they are in danger of 
losing one most vital condi- 
tion to their future integrity 
which may be defined as the 
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foundation of a sound economic 
concept. 

For almost two-thirds of our Re- 
public’s history the wisdom of se- 
curing individual independence and 
peace by guaranteeing financial se- 
curity to their families through the 
medium of a life insurance policy 
has been instilled into the minds of 
the American people. The results 
have exceeded all expectations of 
the pioneers of protection. Today, 
in our country of one hundred and 
thirty-four million people, no fewer 
than 126,000,000 life insurance pol- 
icies, ordinary, group and indus- 
trial, amounting to $118,000,000,- 
000, are in force, and the 359 
companies which account for it are 
the trustees of $30,000,000,000 of 
assets belonging to the people who 
own life insurance. 


Proving Public Faith 


Not the last reason why the yeo- 
ple bought life insurance in such 
volume as to make the grand total 
of insurance in force average al- 
most one thousand dollars for each 
man, woman and child in the land, 
is just a profound faith in the basic 
soundness of a system of legal re- 
serves which native ingenuity had 
perfected for life insurance, and 
second their firm belief in the finan- 
cial integrity of the companies. In 
turn, this confidence was_ sup- 
ported by the knowledge that each 
state jealously guarded its citizens 
against failure or malfeasance by 
closely supervising every phase of 
the insurance business. 

“As a result,” we wrote in The 
Spectator of February 1, 1940, “‘no 
human enterprise has, over the 
years, been subjected to the scru- 
tiny that insurance has known... . 
Though life insurance has been sub- 
jected from time to time to ordeals 
due to the derelictions and defec- 
tions of individuals, the institution 
cannot be challenged from any 
source as to the faithful perform- 
ance of its contracts and ultimate 
delivery to policyholders of its 
guaranteed service and security.” 

“The efficacy of state supervision 
is beautifully attested by the record 
of insurance during those sad years 
which began in 1929. The failures, 
bankruptcies and distress which oc- 
curred in the Federally-supervised 
industries such as railroading, and 
banking might well have been mul- 
tiplied indeterminately were it not 
for the strength and stability of the 
“state-supervised insurance com- 
panies, for the institution of insur- 
ance was a powerful force against 
the complete disintegration of the 
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economic and financial system of 
this country during those days.” 

The annals of life insurance are 
brightly lit by the accomplishments 
of the insurance commissioners of 
the various states. In fact, the 
astounding growth of the system of 
state supervision would seem to 
furnish solid evidence of its justifi- 
cation, not to mention its outstand- 
ing success. The physical accom- 
plishments of supervision alone in 
a state such as New York are im- 
pressive. More than 140 specially 
trained and thoroughly experienced 
civil service examiners make ex- 
haustive reports on the financial 
condition of the companies licensed 
in the state, and these reports be- 
come public documents open and 
accessible to all. 


Incentive to Self-Regulation 


As Superintendent Louis H. Pink 
has pointed out repeatedly, these 
examinations are fully capable of 
uncovering and, subsequently, of 
curing any irregularities which 
may exist. Apart from its purely 
mechanical aspect, however, the 
system has a less tangible if more 
far-reaching effect. As it develops, 
state supervision is not an end in 
itself but serves-as an incentive to 
company management to police and 
regulate itself in order to raise the 
conduct of its business to the high- 
est possible standards. This, surely, 
is the democratic,’ the American 
way. To those who advocate the 
centralization of insurance super- 
vision in the Federal Government, 
it cannot be said often enough that 
self-regulation by the companies 
themselves, through their adminis- 
trations on one side and through 
their trade organizations on the 
other, remains the ideal method of 
maintaining sound social progress. 

Zs * * — * 

But the satisfaction which may 
be felt over the success of the life 
insurance companies to make their 
investments secure will hardly make 
itself felt when it comes to review- 
ing the effort in making these in- 
vestments profitable. Few deny the 
dangers always inherent in a profit 
policy in guiding investments nor 
indeed intimate connection between 
the security of the investment and 
the profit rate to be derived there- 
from. Yet, few will accept the 
thought that the profit rate is the 
sole factor inviting speculation and 
threatening insecurity, or that the 
security itself of the investment is 
exposed to considerable danger re- 
gardless of even the most conserva- 
tive approach. 
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There is wide agreement, how- 
ever, that a reduction in the profit- 
ability of the investment reflects 
immediately upon the sales policy 
of the life company. We may men- 
tion a brief item which appeared in 
The Spectator, July 17, 1941, page 
30, and read in part as follows: 

“. . . that the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, Newark, 
recently sent out a notice to field 
forces stating that, beginning July 








this means in terms of investment 
income may be deduced from the 
fact that from 1931 to 1940, inclu- 
sive, the net investment income of 
all legal reserve life companies was 
nearly $2,500,000,000 less than it 
would have been at the rate of in- 
terest prevailing in 1930. For 1940 
alone, the income was over $400,- 
000,000 less than it would have been 
at the 1930 rate—an amount almost 
equal to the total of dividends paid 





“Old Law” Tenement Houses on New York's East Side 


1, the company would discontinue 
issuance of retirement annuities, 
annual premium endowments where 
the endowment period or the pre- 
mium payment period is less than 
ten years, and all single premium 
endowments. The company frankly 
says that the difficulty of securing 
satisfactory investments for its 
funds made it advisable to impose 
limitations on the issue of contracts 
involving a substantial investment 
element.” 

In 1930, the rate of interest on 
obligations eligible for investment 
by life insurance companies was 
5.03 per cent. Ten years later it 
had dropped to 3.44 per cent. What 


and credited to policyholders in 
that year. 

As a direct result of the reduced 
income from investments the life 
insurance companies have been 
compelled to decrease their divi- 
dends and increase their premium 
rates. Although a declining mortal- 
ity rate has somewhat reduced 
operating expenses, the downward 
trend in investment returns has 
more than accounted for the dif- 
ference. 

Several reasons may be cited in 
explanation of an investment mar- 
ket that is gradually becoming less 
profitable. Since the early thirties 
we have had an immense influx 


























of foreign capital. We have had 
pressure approximating control of 
money rates through the vast offer- 
ing of Government obligations. And 
for the diminishing supply of high- 
grade bonds we have had increas- 
ingly stiff competition. But while 
these three developments may have 
been unforeseen and while they 
have never coincided before in our 
economic history, they still offer 
nothing to suggest that they are in 
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With the aid of numerous other 
instances one could make out a good 
case for the theory that every dec- 
ade has its unexpected economic 
developments. Logically, this should 
warn us to beware of basing final 
laws and regulations upon any one 
economic era because the ever-fluid 
underground forces tend to under- 
mine these rules before long and 
distort their meaning. 

This philosophical reflection upon 
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Parkchester, a Housing Project of the Metropolitan Life 


the nature of rare and never-to- 
happen-again phenomena. 

In fact, no more than a casual 
glance down the decades of our re- 
cent past is required to see that the 
unexpected is quite a regular item 
as the fare of the nation’s business. 
Instalment buying, for example, 
was hardly on the list of expected 
developments After the First World 
War; yet, it ran into several bil- 
lion dollars right after the First 
World War and played a part in the 
1929-33 depression. The placing of 
large loans in South America did 
not lead even partially to the huge 
and profitable transactions that 


were widely contemplated. 


the unsteady character of prosper- 
ity and the thoroughly regular if 
highly unwelcome character of de- 
pression, it may be argued, is en- 
tirely beside the point in discussing 
the investments of life insurance 
companies. But is it? 

Many of our present laws regu- 
lating the investment policies of 
life insurance companies go back to 
1906 when the Armstrong investi- 
gation uncovered certain irregu- 
larities and doubtful practices. 
While to the casual observer it may 
seem that the investigation itself 
was responsible for the subsequent 
sweeping reform measures, this 
was not the case. For thirty years 








past, grave management faults had 
been disclosed, and accusations, re- 
criminations and protestations ga- 
lore had been hurled back and forth 
between the authorities and the 
leaders of the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

The factor which brought to a 
head the issues that had been 
smouldering for three decades was 
not the Armstrong investigation. 
It was the rise against the old-style 
autocracy which had come into ex- 
istence after the Civil War and had 
reached its peak of glory and gran- 
deur in the Golden Nineties. It was 
the protest against the financial 
monopolies of the Fricks and Harri- 
mans, the Morgans and Ryans. In 
short, it was the beginning of a new 
economic era. Life insurance was 
invited to become in all senses an 
institution operated for and largely 
by the people. This invitation it 
readily accepted, an action that 
now is generally approved. 


Thirty-Five Eventful Years 


The investment laws that were 
then instituted were based upon the 
economic concepts of that day and 
age. How sound the appreciation 
of these concepts was is shown by 
the excellent investment record of 
the life insurance companies. By 
the same token, however, the reader 
should be reminded that not only 
economic conditions and concepts 
have changed in the thirty-five 
years that have intervened, but also 
the official attitude toward those 
concepts. 

Just how much the attitude of 
responsible leaders of the financial 
domain toward investment prac- 
tices has changed in thirty-five 
years may be seen from the follow- 
ing comparison. Among the rec- 
ommendations Sumner T. Pike, 
Commissioner of the Securities & 
Exchange Commission, made to 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee (see The Spectator, 
March 13, 1941, page 6), and one 
of the most important, referred to 
the “relaxation” of the laws gov- 
erning life insurance investments 
so as to allow the companies to put 
some of their funds in common 
stocks. In contrast, the greatest po- 
tential weakness that the Hughes 
Committee of 1906 conceded in the 
life insurance business was invest- 
ing by companies in common stocks. 

Neither the scope nor the pur- 
pose of this article proposes a com- 
parison between the character and 
the role of common stocks in 1903 
and 1948, nor can we draw a com- 
parison between the risks involved 
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in real estate ownership then and 

now. We must be satistied to take 

our cue trom some plain and obvi- 
ous truths, 

1. that the declining rate of profit 
on the over-all investments of 
the life insurance companies is 
evidence that what the market 
needs is not or cannot be fully 
supplied by the companies. For 
as a low salary means that the 


employer can use only a small 


portion of the employee’s talent 
vx training, so a low rate of in- 
terest means that the life insur- 
ance assets are not invested, 
with or without their fault, 
where they are most needed. 

No economy can afford to stand 
still. A nation whose economic 
progress is guided utterly by con- 
servative principles is a nation on 
its way to the grave. The inex- 
haustible resourcefulness of human 
dreams and visions creates ever 
new ideas and products, raising the 
standards of civilized living to ever 
higher levels of comfort and satis- 
faction. Making its effect first in 
the domain of industrial produc- 
tion, this progressive and creative 
attitude eventually leaves its traces 
in every other field of human ac- 
tion. Thus, life insurance invest- 
ment laws are still holding fast to 
the top of a quickly passing eco- 
nomic era, whose bottom is slowly 
but steadily melting away. It is up 
to the state commissioners to real- 
ize that conservatism alone is not 
enough to guarantee the success of 
a policy designed to protect the 
policyholders’ money. 

In the second place, it may be 
stated that the gap between the 
needs of the market and the supply 
of the companies is ever increasing 
and that therefore it is high time 
that official recognition be extended 
to the investment problems of the 
life insurance companies, as a first 
step toward a readjustment of the 
relations between life insurance as- 
sets and the character of the invest- 
ment market. 


Security of Investment 


Security of the investment is 
more readily accepted in the popu- 
lar mind than is justified by the 
test of experience. To say that an 
investment is not any more secure 
than the economic principles upon 
which it rests is to repeat an oft- 
repeated truism. Still, the experi- 
ence remains valid, and especially 
so in its application to life insur- 
ance investments. 

Is one justified in saying that 
economic principles of the invest- 
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ment market have not undergone 
prolound changes over tne iast 
vcaree and one-hair decades if dur- 
ing that period the share of real 
estate mortgages on total admitted 
assets declined from 26.7 to 19.3 
per cent? If total bonds rose from 
44.8 to 55.1 per cent? If total 
stocks dropped trom 6.4 to 1.8 per 
cent? 
Changing Markets 

A shorcer period will, if any- 
thing, emphasize the changes in the 
maraet condicions which compel life 
insurance companies to shitt their 
investment blocks in considerable 
measure. l'arm mortages, which at 
their peak in 1924 with 18 per cent, 
represent less than 3 per cent of all 
liie company assets today. Railroad 
bonds, which constituted 34 per 
cent of all assets in 1911, have 
dropped to a little over 10 per cent 
today. 

The third truth may be summed 
in the following, that we stand on 
the threshold of a new era where 
old economic concepts need to be 
readjusted to novel requirements. 
As the present investment laws 
came into being at the beginning 
of an era prompted by the rise 
against outdated financial and polit- 
ical principles, so do these self- 
same laws need fresh examination 
in the light of new social concepts 
and economic conditions. 

New economic concepts have 
made their appearance in many 
fields. New price policies, new mer- 
chandising methods, new advertis- 
ing campaigns, new broadcasting 
programs are only a small fraction 
of the sum tota! of novel economic 








projects and industrial products 
which, unknown but a dozen years 
ago, have become so familiar to us 
as to escape notice entirely. But 
these novel concepts of changed 
market and marketing conditions 
have not been confined to the in- 
dustrial or merchandising field. 
Large commercial banks, to cite but 
one example, have created special 
facilities for the small merchant 
and the middle-class saving de- 
positor. 

The assets of the life insurance 
companies compare favorably with 
those of commercial banks, savings 
banks, trust companies and other 
financial institutions. Their facili- 
ties, however, for serving the very 
real and economically highly im- 
portant needs of those outside of 
the domain of big business permit 
no comparison whatever. The small 
merchant who wants to raise a loan 
cannot go to the life insurance com- 
pany, and the manufacturer who 
counts his capital in thousands only, 
turns automatically to the bank. 

In recent years, the need for the 
broadening of the investment basis 
has been recognized to the extent 
that the life insurance companies 
now endeavor to place loans of con- 
siderable size with the public util- 
ity companies. Only about a year 
ago, three life insurance companies 
were high bidders on a $90,000,000 
refunding issue of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph. As big issues 
are offered, not only in the impor- 
tant investment markets but oc- 
casionally in almost every large city 
in the country, life insurance com- 
panies have absorbed and undoubt- 
edly will continue to absorb entire 
issues, 


New Competition 


This new competition tends to 
disturb some of the banking in- 
terests which heretofore have con- 
sidered these markets as almost an 
exclusive domain. Their dissatisfac- 
tion can hardly be soothed by the 
explanation that whereas the in- 
vestment broker or banker often 
buys with the idea of reselling at a 
profit, be that to the public or to 
syndicates, the life insurance com- 
pany buys with the primary 
thought of ownership for safety of 
the investment, cotipled with a 
reasonable return. 

Here, then, the life insurance 
companies and those that are re- 
sponsible for investments and in- 
vestment policies run up against 
a problem which passes far beyond 
the domain of insurance, involving, 
as it does, the whole complex of 
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finance running all the way from 
the largest syndicates to the small- 
est borrower. Can the life insurance 
companies be expected to solve the 
puzzle created by the most profound 
changes in our economic system? 
The life insurance companies, to 
be sure, are not the only financial 
institutions which have not suc- 
ceeded in keeping full pace with the 
changing course of the national 
economy. Bankers as well as indus- 
trialists, railroad operators, as well 
as farmers have had their own prob- 
lems created by the depression and 


cconomic readjustment. But it can 
be stated without exaggeration that 
of all these the institution of life in- 
surance alone has not been able to 
even make a serious attempt toward 
an adaptation of new investment 
principles. Due to no fault of their 
own their actions and movements 
have been confined to whatever 
margin the iron-clad rules and reg- 
ulations of the state authorities 
have permitted. 

The history of mankind is dotted 
with instances where forces beyond 
the control of human beings have 





their carefuliy laid plans. The ster- 
uuity of life insurance investment 
practices furnishes such an _ in- 
stance. So scientifically perfected 
and so jealously guarded that they 
are as foolproof as human ingen- 
uity and foresight can makée tiem, 
they have become almost stiffly 
frozen under the unmoving hand of 
conservatism. Having all but lost 
contact with the nation’s economy, 
the investments are in danger of 
losing their most secure founda- 
tion: a full share in the new eco- 
nomic venture system of the nation, 
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These two charts compare the trend of life insurance from 8 to 9 per cent. In the distribution of life insurance in- 
investments with that of national wealth over a period vestments the comparable item of public utilities, shows far 
of thirty years. Starting with the assumption that any greater changes, namely from 5 to 10 per cent. 


investment is only as secure as is the economic activity upon 
which it is based, it will be noted with interest that the 
American farm accounted for about 20 per cent of the na- 
tional wealth in 1904, and in 1935 for only about one-half 
that ratio. In comparison, farm mortgages, which, to be sure, 
do not offer an absolutely identical investment activity but 
still move in about the same economic channel, cut their 
share of total life insurance assets over a similar period (1906- 
1935) from 11 to 5 per cent, a reduction almost exactly in 
accordance with the national wealth figure. 

Real estate, in the national wealth diagram, moved up 
from 17 to 23 per cent. The comparable investment column, 
“Other (than farm) Mortgages and Real Estate,” shows a rise 
from 24 to but 27 per cent, and thus did not keep step with 
the changed position in the national wealth chart. 

Transportation, in 1904, represented 10 per cent of national 
wealth; in 1935, 9 per cent. Railroad investments, on the other 
—_ came down from 35 per cent in 1906 to 13 per cent in 

5. 

Public service, in the national wealth chart, rose but slightly 





Finally, manufacturing increased its share on the national 
wealth from 2 to 5 per cent. “Other Bonds and Stocks,” which 
fall into a similar category, stood at 4 per cent in 1906 and 
were there yet in 1935. 

This comparison should not be taken as more than indic- 
ative of the trend of the composition of national wealth over 
a thirty-year period on one side, and of that of the distribution 
of life insurance assets on the other. But within this meaning 
the two graphs reveal that the investments of the companies 
have developed in a direction different from that taken by 
national wealth. The reasons for this divergence, their sig- 
nificance and eventual effect upon the life insurance assets 
should be studied carefully. 

The figures on national wealth are based upon estimates 
contained in the books “The Measurement of American 
Wealth” and “The Anatomy of American Wealth” by Robert 
R. Doane. Those on investments were taken from “Proceed- 
ings” of The Association of Life Insurance Presidents, listing 
investments and reserves of 49 legal reserve life insurance 
companies. 
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PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Why is it that a business 
offering every conceivable 
advantage in soundness 
and in prestige has difficul- 
ty in attracting salesmen? 


By THOMAS HULL PRENDERGAST 


ham Employment Agency.” ... “Hello, Jones! 

this is Prendergast of the Flaming Bird Mutual 
Life—just checking up on our March order. We can 
still use four or five good salesmen. Usual specifica- 
tions—under 45 though we'll look at them as long as 
they’re under 50—Good sales background, preferably 
in tangibles. Draft deferred if under 45—American 
citizen—We'll waive college degree though it will help 
the man—Drawing account or commission. We'll 
guarantee your fee so you don’t have to worry about 
THAT.” 

“Thanks for the order, Mr. Prendergast—I’ll file it 
with the other life company orders—I’ve got them 
from every company in the city. Frankly, I don’t ex- 
pect to be able to send you a man. 

“No—I’m not going to advertise it—it won’t pay me 
to spend one line of type on it. The men won’t even 
go up to see you when they know it’s a life company.” 

The names, other than my own, are fictitious—the 
conversation is verbatim. I had called on fourteen of 
the best employment agencies in the city in March and 
left open orders with them for men. Not one of them 
sent us a man. I checked back by phone the second 
week in July and got the answer. They won’t spend 
even one line advertising for life insurance salesmen. 


No Lack of Confidence 


What's wrong with this picture? Is there lack of 
confidence in the financial soundness of the life com- 
panies ?——-No—every man I have talked to agrees that 
as long as the Government of the United States stands 
the life companies will stand. 

Is it that people won’t have money to buy life insur- 
ance ?—-No—We all know that there will be between 
30 and 50 billion dollars of national income—after 
taxes—and it cannot be spent for autos—refrigerators 
—silk shirts or new homes. 


More COYNE, get me Bran Jones at the Wein- 
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Are people Anti-Insurance Minded ?—No—Thou- 
sands of men who had to drop their life policies during 
the depression are going back into industry. They 
are already sold. The majority of the workers in the 
country are Insurance Conscious. 

Is it that a man cannot make money selling life in- 
surance ?—No—Nearly everyone has a friend who has 
made a good living selling it. 

Are the companies asking for too much for too 
little?7—-YES! 

Today’s prospects ?—Well yes—that’s a problem. 

Financial security for the salesman ?—Definitely 
THE problem. 

To discuss any subject you must, 1—Justify your 
right to speak; 2—Set the time or period. 

I have been a licensed agent and broker in the States 
of New Jersey and New York since 1923. For the 
past eight years I have been a consultant and analyst 
to both insurance companies and assureds. From 
April, 1941, to July, 1942, most of my time was devoted 
to recruiting for insurance companies. (Please note: 
Plural) 

The period under discussion is July, 1942. Some 
changes may have taken place in the recruiting picture 
by the time this goes to press—but I doubt it—there 
has been only one fundamenal change, as far as I can 
see, since 1923. 





Elements of Recruiting 


There are three basic methods of recruiting: Adver- 
tising—Employment Agencies—Proselyting. To my 
own satisfaction I have proved that advertising, unless 
blind, with no mention of life insurance or company 
name, although you can mention insurance, is a waste 
of money. We have already seen the reaction of the 
employment agencies. The surest, though slowest, is 
proselyting. 

Why is it then that a business which is financially 
sound—a product that can be purchased without a 
ration ticket, for which there is consumer money and 
for which there may even be an allowable tax deduc- 
tion for the purchase price—a product about which the 
public is sales minded—a product that men have made 
money selling—does not attract salesmen? 

I am going to analyze points; draw conclusions and 
make suggestions based on personal experience, ob- 
servation and the reactions of over 500 men inter- 
viewed as potential life insurance salesmen. Before 
proceeding further let me make this analysis: 

Of the 500 men interviewed only about 10 per cent 
were automatically disqualified because of appearance, 
advanced age, lack of fundamental education or per- 
sonality. 

50 per cent refused to give any consideration to 
my sales talk when they found it was life insurance. 

20 per cent failed to come back for a second inter- 
view. 

15.6 per cent failed to qualify on aptitude tests and 
references. 

4 per cent qualified and were tentatively engaged. 

4 per cent—2 men—were still on the job July 31, 

1942. 
Note: Every one of these men was “lured in” by a 
blind ad which gave no hint that I was looking for 
life salesmen—one exception—one of the two men who 
was still working on July 31 was proselyted by me at 
the Job Finding Forum of the Advertising Club of 
New York of which I am a director. 

Are the life companies asking too much for too 
little? The composite ‘specifications of five of the lead- 
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ing stock and mutual companies would read about like 
this: 

He must have a “good” name preferably Anglo- 
Saxon, and be under 45 years of age. 

His ancestry should be predominantly Anglo-Saxon 
or Nordic—no Southern European or Slavic con- 
sidered. 

American citizen—preferably by birth. 

College graduate if possible—at least a “‘good” edu- 
cation—fine appearance—a good talker. 

Married men with children preferred. 

He should be well known in his immediate territory 
—active in civic and social organizations—a church 
member. 

He must not only be financially solvent but he should 
have capital and liquid assets. 

He must have a good business and sales record and 
be able to prove that he is accustomed to earn an in- 
come of $5,000 or better. His record must be sub- 
stantiated by investigation by a credit company or 
inspection bureau. 

He must never have sold life insurance. 

He must enter into a contract by which he binds 
himself to devote all his time to the promotion of the 
business of the X Y Z Life Insurance Company. He 
must agree to blindly abide by all the rules and regula- 
tions that are now in force or in the future may be 
promulgated for the conduct of the business of the 
X Y Z Life Insurance Company. 


Help for the New Man 


What does he get in return? Usually three to six 
weeks, so called, training—at his own expense. A 
desk to himself, if he’s lucky. I’ve seen the S. R. O. 
sign in many an agency in the past. Limited sten- 
ographic and telephone service. Limited promotional 
advertising and mail campaign literature. In some 
agencies “leads” are given out but it is my experience 
that such “leads” go by favor rather than pro rata. He 
may get some “Lapsed policyholders” leads. He has 
the opportunity of spending just as much of his own 
money as he wishes promoting the business of the com- 
pany. He gets no protection from intra-company com- 
petition while a client is in the “prospect” class—in 
some companies there is no protection even when a 
client has become an “assured.” He may get a salary, 
if so, hardly ever more than $25 a week. He usually 
works either on straight commission or financing. 
Financing or drawing account usually is limited to a 
“top” of $40 a week, his commission rate is reduced 
slightly and he assigns his commissions and mortgages 
his personal assets, through notes of hand, to protect 
the company’s investment in him. 


How About His Investment? 


No One ever seems to think about the investment the 
man is making in the company. There are special 
cases of course—one of them is the man the company 
thinks would make a good manager or supervisor after 
several years’ training. These men, age is a definite 
factor, usually 28-32, will be given salaries of from 
$2,000 (start) to $3,000 (after about three years’ 
training) —-BUT—no matter what their commission 
earnings are—they have to sell like all the others— 
and they cannot earn more than their salaries. 

Today’s prospects. This is definitely a problem for 
the man entering the insurance field. The income of 
the “White Collar Class’—the backbone of the busi- 
ness—is static or diminishing due to taxes and infla- 
tion—and inflation, though in a mild form, is here. 





Most of the expendabiz 30 to 50 billions of “Income 
After Taxes” is in the hands of the technical or skilled 
worker and the laborer. Today’s insurance salesman 
must face this fact and adjust himself to a new sales 
attack. The companies must get down to brass tacks 
and do their part—not sit back in the hazy daze caused 
by the effulgence of their starched and stuffy, gleam- 
ing shirt bosoms waiting for their salesmen to solve 
the problem for them. I have talked to many life ex- 


ecutives about this potential market and the invariable. 


answer has been—If we could only find the salesmen 
who knew how to tap this market. Shades of the Old 
Testament! Where would Moses the Lawgiver—who 
talked to Jehovah—have been if he had waited for the 
Children of Israel to lead him out of the Wilderness? 


Hazard of Insecurity 


Financial security for the salesman. Today’s set up 
gives none. The man contemplating a career as a life 
insurance salesman is faced with an initial training 
period, at his own expense, of from three to six weeks. 
After this period he knows—if he has been told the 
truth by his prospective employer—that there is an 
average of from three to six months’ hard work before 
he can anticipate the beginning of a steady return on 
his efforts. During this time he has been either put- 
ting his own money into the company’s business or has 
been borrowing against anticipated profits. Neither 
method tends to make for peace of mind, loyalty or a 
clear-headed sales campaign on the part of the honest, 
hard-working, conscientious salesman. Particularly, 
when he realizes that even though he sells a $10,000 
policy today he probably will not get his final commis- 
sion payment until after a lanse of ten months. 

Conclusions and suggestions. Do not let down the 
bars on salesmen’s specifications except in one item— 
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age. If there are pension plans abrogate them in so 
far as men over 45 are concerned. Open up to the 
older men. They may not be able to cover as much 
ground on foot but their years of experience in selling 
will more than offset their worn out leg muscles. As 
a rule, and this is a distinct advantage, the older men 
do not mind a considerable amount of “after hours” 
selling, if you will let them set their own pace. 

Most of the companies are going after the men who 
have been forced out of the tangible sales field through 
priorities. These are good men with good records and 
have been used to substantial incomes, many of them 
on straight salaries. Don’t drive these men away from 
what will be a profitably mutual connection by insult- 
ing them with an offer of $25 a week salary or asking 
them to mortgage their homes in order to get a draw- 
ing account. 


The Matter of Income 


Be realistic about the matter of income. The men 
you want are the men who have lived at a “standard” 
of $5,000 a year or better. Be sure of your man then 
pay him, from the first day of training, a decent sal- 
ary that he can live on. Cut the rates of commission 
to salaried men to a straight 10 per cent; but pay 
commission on every renewal as long as the policy re- 
mains in force. When his commission earnings at 10 
per cent exceed his salary, pay him the difference with 
a smile—Don’t hold a board of directors’ meeting and 
vote to reduce commission rates. For men who would 
rather invest their money in the company, by working 
on straight commission, leave the rates of commission 
as they are now. 

Take all policies that do not belong to active sales- 
men and put them in a pool. As new men join the 
organization give them 50 or 100 of these live but 
inactive accounts to service. They will be a potential 
prospect list for the salesman and a source of revenue 
to you. Let me illustrate my point. In 1930 I pur- 
chased policies from one of our mutual companies. 

I stress the word “purchased”—I walked into the 
general agent’s office and told them I wanted policies 
totaling a certain amount. I had never been ap- 
proached by one of their agents nor to the best of 
my recollection had I ever received any literature 
from them. It is now 12 years since I made that pur- 
chase—I still have yet to be approached by one of 
their agents—the only literature I receive from them 
is paid premium receipts. 

I have more than doubled my insurance coverage 
in the meantime—the new policies were placed in the 
same way, only this time I went to the New York 
home office branch of one of our stock companies and 
purchased two policies, direct from the company. No, 
don’t get me wrong—I’ve never been followed up by 
a “service man” from the stock company either. And, 
to clear any doubt in your mind, I did not, in either 
case, name myself as agent or broker, although I was 
licensed. 


Give Salesmen a Chance 


Every company pounds away at the idea that a sales- 
man’s best source of new contacts are his satisfied 
clients—and then, as usual, fails to practice what it 
‘preaches by failing to make use of its own inactive 
policies. Give your new salesmen a chance to write 
business for themselves and increase your own reve- 
nue. Such a plan would once and for all answer the 
prospective salesman’s query—Do you expect me to 
sell my friends?—in the negative. 
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ARMS FOR THE FRONT LINE 


Underwriting, like war, requires powerful, mod- 
ern arms to meet conditions of today. Fidelity 
provides its agents with such equipment. 





There is a Fidelity coverage for every need in- 
eluding Regular and Modified Income for Life, 
Family Income and Family Maintenance, Modified 
Life, Term to 65, Five Year Renewable Term, Dis- 
ability Income, Juvenile. Standard and Sub- 
standard. Its successful direct mail lead service 
furthermore is more than ever valuable in time 
saving prospecting. 

For sixty-four years Fidelity has been building 
its wide reputation as a company friendly to 
policyholders and agents alike. 


a DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 























How to tap the field of new prospects created by 
the war? This is not a question for one but many 
minds to work on. I do know this, however, the pri- 
mary sales effort must be on the wife, mother or sis- 
ter. The men are working long hours and are tired 
at the end of the shift, which, incidentally, may be 
at 4 a.m. 

Limit to ““Good Times” 


It has been suggested that a special combination 
life. accident and health and annuity policy at a low 
premium rate be brought out. This I do not sub- 
scribe to. I do know that the annuity policy has been 
sadly neglected in this country. Most of the people in 
industry today are conscious of the fact that the “good 
times” will not last forever. They should be logical 
prospects for annuity forms that can be purchased 
on a weekly or monthly premium basis and that will 
have a “paid up” value and “cash value” after a rea- 
sonable period—say 12 months. 

As workers progress from the laboring class they 
automatically graduate from the industrial insurance 
group into the ordinary life insurance group. The 
logical attack would therefore appear to be through 
the medium of either the annuity or combined annuity- 
life form. 

Unfortunately there is no easy method of approach- 
ing today’s industrial war worker. Plants will not 
release names of employees. The only way seems to 
be by house to house canvass supported by intelligent 
advertising. This may be where your older men will 
again prove their.worth. 

There is a New England saying that the “Old 
Families,” many of whom are anaemic and inter-bred, 
“live on the income of their income.” Thrift which is 
a virtue has changed to miserliness which is a vice. 
Many of our life companies are New Englanders, and 
those which are not seem to have become imbued with 
the New England point of view. Wake up before it is 
too late! This is a new, robust though terrible period. 
Recruit men to your staffs who will bring new enthusi- 
asm and new methods—new blood, irrespective of age 
—and—above all—meet these men more than half 
way—give together that you may live together. 
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By WILLIAM HENRY FISSELL 


Associated with Douglas L. Elliman Brokerage Corp. 
Insurance Brokers, New York City 


HE new tax bill has been passed 
T inant by Congress and became 

law when it was signed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. The readers of 
The Spectator have some knowledge 
of the new tax bill. It was dis- 
cussed in these pages when first 
passed by the House and the 
changes made by the Senate were 
reviewed last month. The final re- 
sult is substantially the same in 
most respects, but there were some 
material changes made by the joint 
Senate and House Conference Com- 
mittee. 

The new Bill is now the law -of 
the land. Life insurance men should 
use it to their advantage because 
there are several good sales points 
in it. Possibly outstanding, al- 
though not receiving much publicity 
in the newspapers, is Section 404 
(b) of Part One, Title Four, amend- 
ing Section 826 (c), concerning 
Estate Taxes and the liability of 
Life Insurance Beneficiaries for 
their share of the Estate Tax. This 
particular section subsection was 
added by the joint conference com- 
mittee. 

It may be said legally to tie up 
life insurance with estate planning. 
Life insurance men in planning es- 
tates for their clients have always 
endeavored to coordinate their pros- 
pects’ life insurance with his gen- 
eral property. This is more impor- 
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tant now that the beneficiary’s 
liability is qualifiedly stated in the 
law. It means that a man’s will has 
to be reviewed in light of today’s 
law so that his intentions and the 
purposes for his buying life insur- 
ance are not thwarted. 


The Wrong Approach 


Nothing could be more corny 
than to approach some one and say 
something like this: “Mr. A, my 
name is B, and I am from the C 
Life Insurance Company, and I 
called today to discuss with you 
what effects the amendment of Sec- 
tion 826 (c) by Section 404 (b) of 
Part One of Title Four of Revenue 
Act of 1942 has on your present 
life insurance.” It’s corny and there 
are going to be many who will do 
just that and miss*the real bet. The 
chances are they will get themselves 
into a tight place and not be able to 
get safely out. If the prospect 
should know what you were talking 
about the chances are he has such a 
good life insurance man that you 
could not do business in any event. 

The old law was only slightly dif- 
ferent. It allowed the executor of 
an estate to recover from a bene- 
ficiary the proportion of taxes that 
the proceeds of life insurance in ex- 
cess of $40,000 was to the net es- 
tate. The courts interpreted this to 
mean that the net estate did not 


ah 


allow the deduction of the specific 
estate exemption. The courts like- 
wise held a direction in the will to 
pay from the residuary estate the 
“transfer, inheritance and estate 
taxes to which my property . . . may 
be liable” inapplicable to relieve life 
insurance proceeds from their pro- 
portionate share of the tax burden. 

The punch in the new law is: 
“Unless the decedent directs other- 
wise in his will.” It gives a reason 
for the opening of an interesting 
and intelligent interview. A direct 
approach that is honest, sincere and 
straightforwardly tells what the 
new law is will bring greater re- 
wards than one that is clouded with 
subterfuge, apt to be misleading 
and easily misinterpreted. It gives 
a logical reason for a review of an 
estate in light of today’s conditions 
and opens the way to coordinate the 
general and insurance estates. It 
brings about the necessity of co- 


‘ordinating the property and life in- 


surance wills. 

Unless otherwise directed by the 
decedent’s will the life insurance 
payable to a named beneficiary will 
be subject to its portion of the es- 
tate taxes that such insurance bears 
to the net estate and the amount of 
the exemption allowed in computing 
the net estate. All the beneficiaries 
share in the ratio of their insur- 


ance. 
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This means it is imperative that 
the taxes in connection with an es- 
tate, brought sharply into the lime- 
light, must be considered when the 
will is executed and it should mean 
that life insurance will be suggested 
to provide the necessary cash for 
their payment. 

This new section of the law now 
allows a person to plan with greater 
precision and at the same time will 
permit the closer coordination of 
the property and insurance wills. 
Inasmuch as there no longer is any 
specific insurance exemption this 
becomes more important. 


A Case in Point 


Take for example a situation 
where an insured has been pro- 
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grammed and believes that he has 
“taken care of’ the conservation of 
his insurance and other property. 
He has made provision for a 
“clean up” fund, arranged for the 
payment of his insurance under 
settlement options so that his fam- 
ily will always have an income 
every month. This income has also 
been linked to his social security 
payments. No mention is made in 
his will about the payment of taxes. 
At the time his “planned estate”’ be- 
came operative there was an exemp- 
tion of life insurance proceeds pay- 
able to named beneficiaries, not in 
excess of $40,000 from estate taxa- 
tion. The new law has the effect of 
adding $20,000 to his taxable estate. 
The first change that will have to 
be made in his plans will be to re- 
calculate his estate taxes so that the 
necessary amounts needed will be 
known. The second change that 
will have to be made is to bring his 
will up to date and provide whether 
or not he wants the taxes paid from 
the residuary estate or proportioned 
among the beneficiaries of his con- 
tracts. This may lead to some hard- 
ship to the beneficiaries and reduce 
their income permanently unless it 
is given consideration and the solu- 
tion provided at the same time. 
When the new total tax is estimated 
it will show the need for a larger 
“clean up” fund, which may result 
in a sale of some new insurance. 

Another possible source of need 
for additional life insurance for 
“clean up” would be the examina- 
tion of property over which a donee 
has the power of appointment. The 
law in connection with the taxation 
of such powers has been extensive- 
ly revised, particularly affecting 
“general powers.” The field of tax- 
ation has been broadened consider- 
ably. and the powers not taxed dras- 
tically reduced. Particularly atten- 
tion should be paid to the gift tax 
on the release of a power to appoint. 
The law gives until the end of this 
year to release such powers without 
them being considered a transfer of 
property subject to tax. If the 
power is released a need for life in- 
surance may be developed to replace 
in part the lost property. 

These two items are closely 
joined with estate planning and 
provide the life underwriter with 
an excellent means to arouse the in- 
terest of his prospect to seriously 
reviewing his estate and the plans 
that he has already put into opera- 
tion to conserve what he has ac- 
cumulated. The problem of the dis- 
tribution is coming to the forefront. 











Williams’ 
W artime 


Readjustments 


For its new 1942-43 national 
magazine advertising, New En- 
gland Mutual has retained the out- 
standing cartoonist, Gluyas Wil- 
liams, to depict in his inimitable 
way a series of “Wartime Read- 
justments” on the home front. 


Offering a welcome change of 
pace from the grimmer news of 
the day, the illustrations are al- 
ready creating an unusual amount 
of reader attention and a favorable 
background for the messages, which 
are entirely serious. 


In brief, each “Wartime Read- 
justment” will point the way to 
sacrifices which can indirectly fur- 
nish the finances for the purchase 
of life insurance . . . and each will 
develop certain features of the 
New England Mutual contract 
which provide the answer for the 
prospective buyer who hesitates to 
make a long-term commitment. 


The advertisements, the first of 
which you have probably already 
seen, will appear at regular inter- 
vals in The Saturday Evening 
Post, Time, Newsweek, and in the 
alumni publications of two dozea 
prominent colleges and universities 
from coast to coast. In this latter 
group, the practice will be contin- 
ued of listing names of agents in 
their own college magazines. 


New England 
Mutual 


Lye Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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ness activity, the British insur- 

ance industry has been thrown 
out of its course by the war. Fresh 
risks to life and property suddenly 
emerged, old-established business 
connections were severed by the 
enemy’s territorial gains and pre- 
war calculations of risks were 
knocked sideways by the hazards 
of war. The task of adapting the 
industry to wartime conditions and 
of harnessing its services and re- 
sources to the war effort has been 
a complex one, and has provided a 
stern test of its technical ability 
and resilience. 


Many New Risks 


Broadly, the wartime functions 
of British insurance are twofold: 
First, the industry has been called 
upon to perform new tasks and to 
accept additional responsibilities. 
The facilities, skill and resources 
of British insurance are being util- 
ized by the Government in the 
operation of its war compensation 
and insurance schemes; it has be- 


[:. many other forms of busi- 
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come an important instrument of 
economic warfare by withholding 
its facilities from transactions car- 
ried out by, or on behalf of, the 
enemy in neutral countries; its vast 
income and financial resources have 
been enlisted to oil the wheels of 
the war effort, and a large propor- 
tion of its personnel has been en- 
listed by the fighting forces. 


Life Insurance Helps 


In spite of the heavy increase in 
British taxation, the purchasing 
power of the public still exceeds the 
current value of the diminished 
supply of goods and services by a 
substantial margin. An inflation- 
ary rise in prices can therefore 
only be avoided if the public ab- 
stains from spending more than 
that part of its income which buys 
the available goods and services at 
current prices. Hitherto the Gov- 
ernment has been successful in 
skimming off surplus purchasing 
power and in canalizing a large 
proportion of it into Government 
securities. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN] 5 


Business Proving Itself by 
Material Aid to Government 
Plans for Absorbing Finan- 
cial Shock. Management is 
Successfully Surmounting 
Many Difficulties. 


By WALTER HILL 


Industry and Trade Editor of the 


London “Economist”’ 


In this task life assurance is 
playing an important part, for in- 
surance premiums on life policies 
have continued to prove an attrac- 
tice form of saving. Moreover, the 
insurance industry has undertaken 
to invest virtually all its free cash 
in Government securities, includ- 
ing the proceeds of capital repay- 
ments and of the compensation re- 
ceived from the Government in 
respect of requisitioned foreign 
assets and exchange. 

Altogether, the insurance com- 
panies have invested upwards of 
£800 millions in Government secu- 
rities since the outbreak of war; 
as the net rate of interest on new 
investments in Government securi- 
ties is now less than 2 per cent, 
this has inevitably involved a sac- 
rifice in earning capacity. 

In view of the fact that the pro- 
ceeds of Great Britain’s exports 
were insufficient to meet the heavy 
bill incurred abroad for materials 
and munitions, especially in the 
United States, the Government was 
compelled to liquidate the greater 
part of the marketable dollar secu- 
rities owned by the British public, 
as well as to requisition the foreign 
exchange accruing to individuals 
and companies by way of income. 

Here again, the insurance indus- 
try was able to make a substantial 
contribution; its “free’’ overseas 
securities (such as holdings of 
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This article, especially written for 
The Spectator, was prepared by 
the author in England. It supple- 
ments and augments his informa- 
tory discussion, entitled “War In- 
British Isles,” 
which appeared in an issue in 
June of this year and compre- 
hensively reviewed the subject of 
war damage coverage abroad. 
The Spectator gratefully acknowl- 
edges the work done by British 
Information Services in securing 
the preparation of Mr. Hill’s arti- 
cles and the accompanying photo- 
indi- 
cated, the pictures are British 


surance in the 


graphs. Unless otherwise 


Combine Photos. 


United States branches) were mo- 
bilized soon after the outbreak of 
war and its current earnings of 
foreign exchange are taken over 
by the Government against pay- 
ment in sterling. In July, 1941, 
moreover, when the RFC granted 
a loan of $425 millions to the 
British Treasury, the share capital 
of American subsidiaries of British 
insurance companies, assessed at 
$180 millions, was included in the 
collateral, and the earnings of 
branch offices were also pledged. 


Foreign Exchange Problem 


Although the Lend-Lease Act 
and the pooling of resources after 
the United States’ entry into the 
war have eased Great Britain’s for- 
eign exchange problem, they have 
not entirely obviated the need for 
foreign currency. And since the 
exigencies of the war have de- 
manded a progressive curtailment 
of exports, which has meant a fur- 
ther diminution in Great Britain’s 
foreign exchange supplies from 
this source, the overseas earnings 
of the insurance industry are as 
important as ever. Owing to the 
territorial gains of the enemy the 
volume of the industry’s transac- 
tions overseas has naturally tended 
to shrink; but hitherto its earning 
capacity has been fairly well main- 
tained. 

The reduction has been drastic. 


Part of the library 
at Lloyd's, show- 
ing the table 
made from the 
rudder of the Lu- 
tine, lost in the 
year 1799. 


For example, the fire, casualty and 
general insurance branches have 
had their total personnel reduced 
by about one-quarter, from 49,000 
to nearly 36,000. Their male staff 
was cut from a pre-war force of 
32,000 to 17,000 and their female 
staff was only slightly increased, 
from 17,000 to about 19,000. 











HALL OF FAME 


A general letter inviting sug- 
gestions and comment on the 
Hall of Fame series was sent 
to representative leaders of the 
industry, replies to which have 
been both complimentary and 
encouraging in the interest 
evinced in the project. In order 
to allow time for digesting the 
suggestions thus far received 
and pending receipt of further 
replies, the editors of The Spec- 
tator are omitting article No. 5 
from this month’s issue. It will 
appear in the December issue. 











Severe though the depletion in 
numbers has been, it does not fully 
bring out the effect of the draft. 
Actually, the branches concerned 
have lost almost 60 per cent of 
their pre-war male employees and 


an appreciable, though much 
smaller, proportion of their women 
employees. True, part of the loss 
in men has been made good, and 
the number of women employed is 
now actually larger than before the 
war. But the new employees taken 
on are either very young or above 
draft age. And most of them have 
had to be trained. The depletion 
has been most serious among men 
of military age, that is to say, 
among the most efficient age 
groups. The industry is now faced 
with a comb-out of its staff. 

This depletion of staff, neces- 
sary though it has been, has in- 
volved a considerable strain, for 
there has been no corresponding 
reduction in the volume of work. 
Fortunately, it has not impaired 
the industry’s efficiency. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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HETHER it be called the Garden State or 
W iie Industrial State, which can have a very 

apt double meaning, and which it is more 
commonly designated by those unacquainted with lo- 
cal chambers of commerce and women’s clubs, New 
Jersey is vital—vital to the nation in both industry 
and life insurance. It teems with life and force and 
abounds with men who do 
things. So it has been since 


JERSEY 


Beyond those palisades above lies a great, 
vital unit in the Nation's industry; some- 
thing of its life insurance companies, 
their origin and present day operations 








By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


working man, were turned down by the folks across 
the river before they went to Newark to found and 
build life insurance empires. 

From Colonial days down to the present, New Jer- 
sey has a great force in the Nation’s industry; the 
first locomotive actually to pull a train over tracks 
was built in the city of Hoboken, the electrical in- 

ventions and estabishments 
of Edison gave the state 





the birth of our country, 
and so it is today. 




















John F. Dryden, with a 
dream of insurance for the 





pre-eminence in that field 
of manufacturing, and 


Even at the beginnings STATE-TISTICAL DATA Trenton early took the lead 
of life insurance in Amer- LIFE COMPANIES IN NEW JERSEY in the wire 


and cable in- 


ica, the state showed its dustry. 

capacity to absorb new Four companies are domiciled in the At present, with a popu- 
ideas and to seize new op- State. lation of over 4,200,000 peo- 
portunities for growth. It Control assets of $5,400,000,000. ‘ ple, New Jersey is located 
accepted and sponsored the Employ approximately 13,000 persons. in the heart of a consuming 
two giant life companies Pay annual salaries to employees and public of 14,000,000 people 
which now stand as monu- officers in an amount of $21,000,000. who live within 60 miles of 
ments to the sagacity of Premium income averages daily about its geographical center. A 
their founders after they $2,500,000. potential market of over 
had been refused by New Paid out nationwide during 1941 to policy- 23,000,000 people can be 
York, for both Robert L. holders $460,000,000, and over $31.- reached by an over-night 
Patterson, with his plans 000,000 was paid in claims to policy- motor-truck haulage, and 
for the Mutual Benefit, and holders of New Jersey only. this market represents over 


36 per cent of the Nation’s 
income. 
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Today, there are nearly 200 
classes of industry now availing 
themselves of its industrial ad- 
vantages. The state can boast 
over 10,000 plants, employing 
more than 600,000 with a payroll 
over $800,000,000, and these fig- 
ures.do not take into account the 
increases caused by recent Na- 
tional Defense work. 

Manufacturing is the heart of 
New Jersey’s economic life. Of 
the 1,800,000 men and women in 
private employment of all fields— 
industrial, business, agricultural, 
professional, and domestic—33 
per cent are on the payrolls of 
manufacturing plants. This figure 
surpasses that of the former peak 
year, 1930, and today’s figure is an 
increase of 103 per cent of the low 
period of 1933. 


Above National Average 


The average industrial wage 
level in 1942 is the highest in 11 
years and is above that of the Na- 
tion. The rise in the rate is ap- 
proximately 50 per cent above the 
bottom levels of March, 1933. 

The state has always enjoyed a 
good supply of high standard 
skilled labor, and, as a further 
reason for its favorable industrial 
development, it should be noted 
that local and state taxes compare 
favorably with those of other Mid- 
dle Atlantic States. New Jersey, 
for instance, levies no taxes on 
personal income nor on the in- 
come or profits of a manufacturer 
doing business in the state. 

Presented herewith is a statisti- 
cal compilation showing the past 
and present operations of all life 






JOHN F. DRYDEN 


Founder, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 





First of the 
Present Group 
of Prudential 
Home Office 

Buildings 





MAIN BUILDING “#92 


insurance companies transacting 
business in the state of New Jer- 
sey. Throughout the past decade, 
there has always been between 
three and five domestic companies 
constantly competing against 50 
to 70 non-domiciled companies. 
Nevertheless, despite this over- 
whelming number of competing 
companies, it is interesting to note 
that of the total business written 
in the state yearly, somewhere be- 
tween 30 per cent and 40 per cent 









First Office of The Prudential Friendly Society, 811 Broad St., Newark. 


has always been acquired by these 


-few domestic companies. As of 


the end of December, 1941, there 
were $768 millions written for the 
year, of which $225 millions came 
from the home companies. 

A further study into the opera- 
tions of all business written in 
New Jersey reveals that despite 
the depression period, the writ- 
ings of all companies had gradu- 
ally fallen off, and at the end of 
1941 was only 13 per cent less 
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Aggregates of All Life Companies Doing 





























] 
| Per Cent 
| Insurance of 
| Written Insurance | 
Number (Paid for Basis) Insurance Written of | 
of Other All Other Written Domiciled Insurance 
Companies Insurance | Companies (Paid for Basis) | Companies in Force 
| Number Doing Written Doing All to All Insurance All Other 
of | Business | (Paid for Basis) | Business Business Business in Force | Companies 
| Domiciled — in | Domiciled | in n in Domiciled | in 
Year Companies |New Jersey _ Companies New Jersey New Jersey New Jersey Companies | New Jersey 
$ $ $ % $ $ 
1941 4 67 225,461,840 542,640,505 768,102,345 29.4 2,059,026,785 | 3,852,727,136 : 
1940 4 71 207,669,608 409,227,952 616,897,560 33.7 1,948,673,517 | 3,598,229,999 
1939 4 70 165,099,845 378,764,964 543,864,809 30.4 1,883,667,571 | 3,463,605,250 f 
1938 4 71 206,767,961 410,761,935 617,529,896 33.5 1,871,065,521 | 3,365,130,009 : 
1937 4 65 233,531,596 484,341,647 717,873,243 32.5 1,828,643,674 | 3,306,659,479 Ff f 
1936 4 67 234,616,832 | 464;422,660 699,039,492 | 33.6 1,741,923,169 3,084,196,876 fF 4 
1935 4 70 261,209,215 458,065,980 719,275,195 | 36.3 1,709,480,902 2,967,891,374 Ff ‘ 
1934 4 64 284,387,760 461,804,961 746,192,721 | 38.1 1,668,850,590 2,878,950,568 4 
1933 4 66 260,287,395 422,362,410 682,649,805 38.1 1,640,511,221 | 2,833,371,302 FF 4 
1932 | 4 71 285,970,440 | 451,684,326 737,654,766 38.8 1,677,051,099 | 2,930,067,114 FF 4 
: 

1931 4 71 310,717,370 | 513,368,647 824,086,017 37.7 | 1,728,773,460 | 3,069,175,759 4 
1930 4 76 | 313,360,701 | 556,127,801 869,488,502 36.0 | 1,650,761 ,394 2,929,554,715 4 
1929 4 72 317,269,284 | 553,411,552 870,680,836 36.4 | 1,569,179,989 2,738,949,653 4 
1928 5 63 331,420,136 487,681,602 819,101,738 40.5 1,438,409,819 | 2,473,267,500 fF 3 
1927 5 66 254,162,271 | 444,175,692 698,337,963 36.4 1,266,987,504 2,231,245,048 | 3 
1926 4 65 220,980,535 | 409,978,706 630,959,241 35.0 1,140,440,827 1,996,035,719 fF 3 
1925 4 60 214,111,629 | 447,023,258 661,134,887 32.4 | 1,026,976,478 | 1,805,706,743 Ff 2 
1924 3 59 179,278,361 | 315,387,853 494,666,214 36.2 897,222,123 | 1,511,834,959 7 2 
1923 3 51 139,739,235 267,631,091 407,370,326 34.3 | 789,009,440 | 1,405,286,759 | 2 
1922 3 47 131,179,567 236,090,757 367,270,324 35.7 707,824,C97 1,158,814,215 1 
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than the amount written during 
the peak year of 1929. 

The 20-year survey of insurance 
in force in New Jersey shows a 
steady growth of the business, and 
at the end of 1941 totaled $5,911 
millions, for a gain of 217 per cent 
as compared with that of 1922. 
Furthermore, with the exception 
of the depression years between 
1931 and 1934, when a slight de- 
I crease in these holdings occurred, 
the growth had been very steady 
averaging about $200 millions 
yearly. 





Proportionate Writings 


At the end of 1941, the domestic 
companies had in control holdings 
of $2,059 millions as compared 
with $3,852 millions held by the 
non-domiciled companies. As in 
the case of writings by all the 
companies, the proportionate 
“share held by the domestic com- 
panies of insurance in force was 
approximately the same, or about 
35 per cent. 

A breakdown of the type of 
business held in the state as com- 4 
pared with that of the national 
picture, shows a_ tremendously 
larger percentage of industrial 
business held in New Jersey as 
compared with that of the na- 
tional aggregates. This is not sur- 


* 
4 
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Second Home Office Building of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. 
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Business in the State of New Jersey 
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Per Cent of Insurance 








| (Proportional Distribution of All Business in New Jersey Compared | 
With the National Aggregate of All Companies 





in Force 
Insurance Domiciled | All 
in Force Cos. Domiciled | Bus. in 
of All to All | Cos. N. J. 
Business Business to to 
in in National | National 
New Jersey N.J. | Aggregate | Aggregate 
$ % | % 7% 
5,911,753,921 34.8 1.7 4.7 
5,546,903,516 | 35.1 San 4.7 
5,347,272,821 35.2 1.7 4.7 
5,236,195,530 35.7 | Bi 4.7 
5,135,303,153 35.6 | 1.7 4.7 
4,826,120,045 | 36.1 | 1.7 4.6 
4,677,372,276 36.5 1.7 4.6 
4,547,801,158 3.7 =| ® 4.6 | 
4,473,882,523 | 36.7 1.7 4.6 | 
4,607,118,213 | 36.4 1.7 4.6 | 
4,797,949,219 | 36.0 | 1.6 4.4 
4,580,316,109 36.0 | 1.5 4.2 | 
4,308,129,642 | 36.4 | 1.5 4.2 | 
3,911,677,319 | 36.8 1.5 4.1 
3,498,232,552 | 36.2 | 1.5 4.0 | 
| | 

3,136,476,546 | 36.4 | 1.5 4.0 
2,832,683,221 36.3 | 1.4 4.0 | 
2,409,057,082 37.2 1.4 3.8 
2,108,765,476 37.4 1.4 3.7 
1,866,638,312 37.9 1.4 3.7 





prising, due to the great volume 
of industrial business held by the 
Prudential Insurance Company, 
the largest writer holder of indus- 
trial business in the world. 
Nationwide investments of the 
domestic companies over the pe- 
riod under survey, reveals some 
interesting data. The tremendous 
increase in these holdings tend to 
emphasize the large growth of 
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LEWIS C. GROVER 


He Succeeded Robert L. Patterson as 
Head of the Mutual Benefit 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 





Business in New Jersey 





National Aggregates 





| 
| 
| 


Industrial | 





| | 
Ordinary | Group — Industrial| Ordinary | Group | Year 
% | & % | % % | & 1 
60.8 | 14.3 24.9 67.7 14.5 | 17.8 | vault tia 1941 
61.5 | 12.7 25.8 a * ae <A eeieieaiani ey: 1940 
61.5 | 11.6 26.9 69.2 | 12.3 | 18.5 | 1939 
61.0 | 11.0 28.0 ' Be ° oi e eetinaeeit. 1938 
60.9 | 11.1 28.0 69.4 11.8 | 18.8 1937 
62.6 9.4 28.0 70.4 11.0 | 18.6 | 1936 
63.1 9.5 2774 71.4 10.4 | 18.2 | 1935 
63.4 9.0 27.6 72.4 9.7 17.9 | 1934 
63.9 8.5 27.6 73.4 9.1 17.5 | 1933 
64.4 8.2 27.4 73.7 9.1 17.2 | 1932 
63.6 | 8.9 27.5 74.1 9.1 16.8 | 1931 
64.3 | 7.8 27.9 73.9 9.2 16.9 | 1930 
63.4 7.8 28.8 73.8 8.8 17.4 "1929 
62.9 7.5 29.6 74.0 8.5 17.5 1928 
63.0 | 6.1 30.9 74.7 7.4 17.9 1927 
63.0 | 5.6 31.4 75.2 6.9 17.9 | 1926 
61.6 | 6.9 31.5 76.1 6.0 17.9 | 1925 
63.5 3.4 33.1 77.2 5.0 17.8 1924 
64.0 2.6 33.4 77.9 4.3 17.8 | 1923 
63.4 2.9 33.7 78.7 3.6 17.7 1922 
Increase 
1920 1941 over 1920 
Real estate 20,000,000 243,000,000  1106% 
Real estate mortgages 315,000,000 1,247,000,000 296% 
Total bonds 488,000,000  3,110,000,000 536% 
4,000,000 77,000,000 1.608% 


Total stocks 


these companies. A breakdown of 
the growth of these investments 
showing the increases in invest- 
ment holdings as of 1941 over the 





AMZI DODD 


Outstanding Mathematician, he Be- 
came the Company’s Third President 








totals for the year 1921 is given in 
the small table appearing above. 

Of the four companies now op- 
erating in the state, the Mutual 





ROBERT L. PATTERSON 


Founder and First President, The Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company 
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Home of the Bankers National Life. 


Benefit Life was by many years 
the first in the field. It was organ- 
ized among the very first in Amer- 
ica and it has always stood as a 
stalwart example of what trustee- 
ship should mean, together with 
having been extremely efficiently 
managed. It was organized by 
Robert L. Patterson, after he had 
studied life insurance conditions 
in England and after the New 
York legislature had expressed 
the view that one life insurance 
company was sufficient for the 
needs of that state. Charter for 


the Mutual Benefit was obtained 
Jan. 31, 1845. 

John F. Dryden, too, had stud- 
ied in England and had encoun- 
tered New York’s cold shoulder 
before he brought his plans for 
Industrial life insurance before 
the attention of the wide-awake 
citizens of Newark, where the ap- 
plication of the new plan of pro- 
tection was recognized as a “natu- 
ral” for the needs of the section’s 
thousands of workers. He _ suc- 
ceeded in beginning operations in 
1775, just as the clouds of that se- 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE EXECUTIVES 





RALPH R. LOUNSBURY 


Founder and President, Bankers Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 
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WILLIAM J. SIEGER 


Vice-president and Supt. Agencies, 
Bankers National Life. 








rious depression were commenc- 
ing to clear away. 

The Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of America, of Jersey 
City, came along in November of 
1897 and had for its first presi- 
dent Edward F. C. Young, whose 
portrait appears in this article. 
It now operates in New Jersey, 
New York, Connecticut and Penn- 
sylvania. 


Most Recent Company 


The Bankers National Life In- 
surance Company, Montclair, was 
organized in Jersey City in Octo- 
ber, 1927. Ralph R. Lounsbury 
has been its only president since 
organization and at that time, the 
youngest major executive of any 
life company in America, he 
headed two other companies as 
well, the Bankers National, of 
Denver, and the Bankers National, 
of Jacksonville. He has an actu- 
arial background, gained in the 
State Department of Colorado. 

The State Department of New 
Jersey has always been a vigilant 
one and the first general public 
law in New Jersey relating to in- 
surance companies appears to 
have been an act approved Dec. 
26, 1826, which restricted the ef- 
fecting of insurance within this 
state against losses by fire and 
otherwise to appointed agents res- 
ident within New Jersey who were 
required to give bond to the col- 
lector of the county in which the 
agent resided, conditioned upon 
filing semi-annual returns of the 
insurances so effected and the 
premiums received, and the pay- 
ment for the use of the state of a 
5 per cent tax on the gross amount 
of premiums received. It was not 
until 1845 that any other general 
public law relating to insurance 
was enacted, and not until the re- 
vision of 1846, approved April 15, 
that the provisions of the act of 
1826 and the amendment thereto 
in 1845 were extended to life in- 
surance risks of every kind. 


Creation of Supervision in N. J. 


By legislation enacted in suc- 
ceeding years, the filing of annual 
reports, licensing of foreign cor- 
porations, valuation of outstand- 
ing life insurance policies, exami- 
nation of companies, and other 
regulations and restrictions were 
imposed on all companies—domes- 
tic and foreign. 

Under the Revised Statutes of 
1875, approved April 9 of that 
year, it was provided that the Sec- 
retary of State should be, by vir- 
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Growth of Investments by the Four Life Insurance 
Companies Domiciled in New Jersey 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 























1941 1940 1935 1930 1925 1920 
Real Estate 
Bankers National. . 187 201 259 48 ’ . 
Colenial.......... 2,861 2,627 2,560 68 68 65 
Mutual Benefit. . 63,650 70,188 64,801 13,414 2,897 2,697 
Prudential . . 176,501 204,251 268,772 42,386 17,289 17,406 
243,199 277,267 336,392 55,916 20,254 20,168 
Real Estate Mortgages 
Bankers National. . 1,539 815 396 609 . 2 
Colonial . . 8,203 7,868 6,417 10,630 8,061 3,048 
Mutual Benefit. . 115,033 110,797 142,433 233,198 176,735 113,688 
Prudential........ 1,122,320 1,063,931 791,915 1,115,370 622,615 198,508 
1,247,095 1,183,411 941,161 1,359,807 807,411 315,244 
Total Bonds 
Bankers National. . 5,276 4,760 2,499 907 - + 
Colonial........ 9,317 8,140 6,370 4,156 1,251 1,461 
Mutual Benefit. . 498,362 456,126 225,046 169,446 141,317 99,888 
Prudential... . 2,597,471 2,358,201 1,429,907 971,420 590,066 388,700 
3,110,426 2,827,227 1,663,822 1,145,929 732,644 488,729 
Total Stocks 
Bankers National. . 426 356 166 44 ° * 
Colonial... . 38 58 209 577 1 
Mutual Benefit. . . 6,627 7,019 6,659 5,934 17 
Prudential . 69,695 » 76,032 85,294 66,611 475 4,478 
76,786 83,465 92,328 73,166 476 4,495 
Admitted Assets 
Bankers National 9,323 7,856 4,755 | 2,530 . 6 
Colonial... . 22.621 21,625 18,346 16,577 10,299 5,093 
Mutual Benefit. . 795,917 751,540 586,791 571,797 419,666 280,642 
Prudential 4,556,085 4,263,955 3,129,475 2,491,770 1,373,110 686,327 
5,383,946 5,044,976 3,739,367 3,082,674 1,803,075 972,062 


* Organized in 1927. 





tue of his office, Commissioner of 
Insurance. Among other specific 
duties outlined he was required to 
make an annual report to the Leg- 
islature containing abstracts of 
the annual statements filed by the 
respective companies. The first 
such published report covered the 
calendar year 1876 and was print- 
ed in two volumes, one covering 
fire and marine, and the other 
covering life and accident. 


Department Organized 


The Department of Banking and 
Insurance was established under 
authority of Chapter 6 of the 
Laws of 1891, approved Feb. 10 of 
that year. 

The department is charged with 
the execution of all laws relative 
to insurance, banking, savings, 
trusts, guarantee, safe deposit, in- 
demnity, mortgage, investment 
and loan corporations and build- 
ing and loan associations. The 
chief officer of the department is 
the Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance, who is appointed by 





the Governor by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate 
and with a fixed term of office of 
three years. 

Under authority of Chapter 196 
of the Laws of 1926 there was es- 
tablished within the department 
three distinct bureaus, designated 
as Bureau of Banking, Bureau of 
Insurance and Bureau of Building 
and Loan Associations; each of 
which bureau is in charge of a 


Deputy Commissioner appointed 
by the Commissioner. One of the 
Deputy Commissioners is desig- 


nated by the Commissioner with 
power to perform all the duties of 
the Commissioner in case of his 
absence or inability to act or in 
event of his death. 

Until recognition by the statute 
of the need for separate bureaus 
within the department and provi- 
sion for an adequate sum for their 
maintenance, all work in connec- 
tion with the examination of in- 
surace companies and the valua- 
tion of outstanding life insurance 
policies of New Jersey insurance 








EDWARD F. C. YOUNG 


First President, Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of America. 


companies was farmed out. Since 
July 1, 1926, this work has been 
done by the regular staffs of the 
respective examination and actu- 
arial divisions of the Insurance 
Bureau. 

In the year 1906, following the 





First Home Office of the Colonial Life. 
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Comparison of Insurance in Force as of Dec. 31, 1941, 


Between Domestic Companies and Those of Other States 

















New Jersey Only Nationwide 
ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL GROUP Average Size of Policy 
* $$ $$ ——$__——, —_—_|__, — cjakicocangnemil 
Number Average | Number | Average | Number | 
of Size of of Size of of Cer- | 
Policies | Amount | Policy Policies | Amount Policy | tificates Amount Ordinary | Industrial 
AOS : ne CR Rect —~ i =o 
Bankers National. 5,724 | 14,380,986 | 2,512 |... | 1 64,190; 1,951 | 
Colonial 14,692 | 13,564,253 923 | 140,461 25,852,968 184 | 4 3,163,004 ‘877 | 183 
Mutual Benefit... 3 160,625,111 | 4,718 |....... , oe , 3,800 |.. 
Prudential. 599,565 | 849,032,083 | 1,416 | 2,395,816 | 775,302,590 324 | 236 | 217,041,690) 1,388 | 301 
Total Domestic Companies... 654,029 | 1,037,602,433 | 1,588 | 2,536,277 | 801,155,558 316 241 | 220,268,794; 1,555 | 299 
Total all othercompaniesdoing businessin N.J.| 988,776 | 2,550,586,234| 2,580 | 2,547,580 | 669,878,331 263 | 558 | 626,092,496, 2,434 | 241 
Total all business | 1,642,805 | 3,888,188,667 | 2,184 | 5,083,857 | 1,471,033.80| 289 | 799 | 846,361,200 2,220 | 263 
{ ( ees = - a a 
Armstrong Committee investiga- gress for several years. A great which were wholly or partly 
tion in New York, a Senate Select amount of information was elici- adopted. 
Committee was appointed in New _ tated by such inquiries and many The statutory provisions en- 


Jersey to investigate the subject 
of life insurance and upon the 
recommendations made by that 
committee resulting from its in- 
vestigation numerous changes 
were effected in 1907 in the law 
relating specifically to life insur- 
ance companies and their busi- 
ness. At that time the general 
subject of life insurance had been 
under investigation by various 
commissions and legislative com- 
mittees and by the Commissioners 
of the various states, and in Con- 
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recommendations are understood 
to have been made in many of the 
states. One of the most valuable 
contributions to this subject is the 
report of the so-called Committee 
of Fifteen; being a committee ap- 
pointed at a conference of Gover- 
nors, Attorneys-General and In- 
surance Commissioners at Chi- 
cago, Feb. 1, 1906. The report was 
submitted to the conference on 
uniform legislation on Dec. 1, 
1906. A number of bills were pro- 
posed by that committee, some of 





Biographical Questionnaire 


When man is born, people ask: “How is the mother?” 
When he marries, they say: “What a beautiful bride!” 
When he dies they ask: “How much did he leave her?” — 
Fountain Inn (S.C.) Tribune. 


How much he leaves is the business of few outside his 
family, but if the inquiry can be answered in generous 
terms of your business, Mr. Life Underwriter, the “beau- 
tiful bride” will be a grateful widow. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY of 


BRADFORD H. WALEER, President 





VURGINIA 
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acted in the year 1907 on the rec- 
ommendation of the aforesaid 
committee covered many subjects 
in connection with conduct of life 
insurance business in New Jersey. 
Briefly they relate to valuation of 
policies, standard provisions for 
life policies, limitation of amount 
of insurance on lives of children, 
investments, triennial examina- 
tion of company, appointment of 
three directors of stock companies 
by Chancellor, vouchers for dis- 
bursements, limits on salaries and 
pensions, limitation of dividends 
by stock companies, annual distri- 
bution of surplus, etc. 


Principal Legislation Adopted 


A codification of insurance laws 
was adopted by enactment of 
Chapter 134, of the Laws of 1902. 

The principal legislation relat- 
ing to and affecting life insurance 
companies which has been en- 
acted in this state since 1907 may 
be itemized as follows, with the 
years of enactment as shown: 

1911—Discount for direct pay- 
ment of industrial premiums. 

1913—Amortization of bonds. 
Mutualization Law. 

1915—Company may change 
from participating to nonpartici- 
pating and vice versa. 

1920—Revision of valuation 
law, New Jersey Standard method 
provided for. 

1927—Group insurance defined. 
Valuation of Group by American 
Men. Provision for New Jersey 
Contingency Reserve. 

1930—Preliminary term for in- 
dustrial insurance. 

1935—Valuation on basis of 
American Men and for reserves 
between 3 per cent and 3% per 
cent. 

1941—Valuation at interest rate 
lower than 3 per cent. 



































Company 
Acacia Mutual 
Aetna Life 
American National, Texas 
Atlantic Life 
Bankers Life, lowa. . 


Bankers Life, Nebr. 
Berkshire Life 
Business Men’s Assur. 
Calif.-Western States 
Central Life, lowa 


Columbian National 
Columbus Mutual 
Connecticut General 
Connecticut Mutual 
Continental American 


Continental Assurance 
Country Life 
Equitable Life, N. Y. 
Equitable Life, lowa 
Fidelity Mutual. . 


Franklin Life 
General American 
Great Southern. ... 
Guarantee Mutual. . 
Guardian Life, N. Y. 


Home Life, N. Y.. 
Ilirois Bankers 
Indianapolis Life 
Jefferson Standard 
John Hancock Mutual 


Kansas City Life 

Life Insurance Co. of Va. 
Lincoln National 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Metropolitan... . 


Midland Mutual 
Minnesota Mutual 
Mutual Benefit, N. J. 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 
Mutual Trust. . 


National Life and Accident 
National Life, Vt. 

New England Mutual 

New York Life. ... ‘ 
North American Reassurance 


Northwestern Mutual 

Northwestern National 
Occidental Life, Calif. 
Ohio National. . 

Ohio State Life. . 


Pacific Mutual . 
Pan-American. .... 
Penn Mutual. . 
Phoenix Mutual 
Provident Mutual... 


Prudential. . : 
Reliance Life, Pa... 
Southland Life 
Southwestern Life. 
State Life, Ind..... 


State Mutual, Mass. 
Travelers Insurance. . .. 
Union Central... 

United Benefit. . 
Volunteer State 


West Coast ‘ 
Western and Southern 


Average 240 Ordinary Companies 
*Figures are for the period July 22, 1936 through December 31, 1936. 








AVERAGE ORDINARY POLICY WRITTEN FOR 1931-1941 





1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 
$3,638 $3,692 $3,366 $3,357 $2,922 $2,863 $2,834 $2,806 $2,714 $2,912 $3,270 
2,657 2,701 2,740 2,820 2,803 2,728 2,767 2,830 3,276 3,747 4,207 
1,326 1,262 1,214 1,236 1,218 1,178 1,151 1,078 1,070 1,120 1,250 
2,606 2,672 2,522 2,277 2,025 1,903 1,919 1,715 1,922 2,542 2,704 
2,782 2,732 2,846 3,007 3,043 2,757 2,409 2,461 2,566 2,974 3,106 
2,255 1,848 1,768 1,651 1,877 1,889 1,974 1,810 1,791 1,606 1,855 
3,562 2,992 3,103 3,007 3,195 3,113 3,552 3,785 2,949 3,208 4,160 
2,008 2,006 2,167 2,104 2,103 1,804 1,788 1,889 1,889 1,733 1,812° 
2,126 2,150 2,330 1,999 2,121 1,944 1,880 1,799 u 2,411 2,610 
1,761 1,696 1,664 1,619 1,639 1,600 1,561 1,554 1,624 2,120 2,099 
3,064 2,831 2,722 2,698 2,710 2,654 2,765 2,525 2,928 3,408 3,840 
2,205 2,222 2,112 2,011 1,902 1,780 1,683 1,554 1,690 1,937 2,158 
3,754 4,023 3,740 3,426 3,774 3,933 3,678 3,533 3,916 5,262 6,180 
3,643 4,482 3,490 3,675 3,514 3,320 3,494 3,369 3,616 4,696 4,728 
5,510 5,094 5,097 5,343 5,213 5,443 4,955 4,460 5,044 4,899 6,047 
2,966 2,691 2,699 2,659 2,212 1,932 1,829 1,711 1,761 2,322 2,647 
2,011 1,963 1,556 1,503 1,447 1,424 1,385 1,446 1,453 1,527 1,551 
2,739 2,637 2,588 2,531 2,513 2,521 2,573 1,648 1,770 2,325 2,949 
2,885 2,608 2,639 2,631 2,637 2,424 2,460 2,393 2,552 3,068 3,183 
3,585 3,330 3,247 3,186 3,185 3,266 3,342 3,305 3,379 3,952 4,314 
2,001 2,070 1,952 1,987 1,962 2,112 1,935 2,185 2,170 2,541 2,633 
2,158 2,099 2,092 1,923 1,987 1,839 1,696 1,728 2,044 t t 
2,058 1,978 1,933 1,886 1,643 1,549 1,489 1,466 1,516 2,078 1,805 
2,182 2,107 2,156 2,118 2,098 2,018 2,213 2,127 2,509 2,893 2,373 
3,633 3,374 3,028 3,185 3,238 3,003 2,765 2,812 2,625 3,191 3,932 
6,315 6.170 5,879 5,785 5,558 5,003 4,938 4,713 4,470 4,696 5,38° 
1,438 1,475 1,460 1,451 1,228 1,220 1,145 1,165 1,353 1,626 1,550 
2,071 2,051 1,947 2,015 1,807 1,739 1,433 1,435 1,498 1,827 2,231 
2,159 2,225 2,218 2,061 1,999 1,939 1,877 1,927 ,073 2,327 2,532 
1 338 1,213 1,215 1,428 1,501 1,459 1,507 1,459 481 1,588 1,769 
1,814 1,804 1,781 1,779 1,727 1,663 1,743 1,963 2,054 2,101 2,080 
2,034 1,960 1,782 1,852 1,740 1,689 1,369 1,522 1,578 1,807 1,842 
3,423 3,068 3,206 2,959 3,063 2,724 2,508 2,521 1,720 2,937 3,726 
4,556 4,092 4,241 4,161 4,284 4,167 3,981 3,813 3,997 4,544 5,275 
1,600 1,513 1,454 1,759 1,795 1,740 1,746 1,564 1,450 1,606 1,734 
2,575 2,292 2,095 2,074 2,095 1,926 1,878 1,786 1,875 2,214 2,770 
2,388 2,239 2,286 2,308 2,297 2,258 2,224 2,219 2,433 3,146 3,113 
4,901 4,454 4,362 4,355 4,063 3,784 3,582 3,681 4,414 4,025 4,493 
2,702 2,454 2,575 2,761 2,944 2,821 3,021 2,745 2,655 3,306 3,778 
2,116 1,905 1,721 1,517 1,519 1,493 1,587 1,578 1,383 1,495 1,939 
1,610 1,586 1,542 1,543 1,508 1,484 1,410 1,325 1,254 1,252 1,347 
3,972 3,437 3,624 3,917 3,598 3,498 3,505 3,446 3,561 4,150 4,573 
3,953 3,671 3,778 4,085 4,157 4,147 4,008 3,884 3,941 4,838 5,719 
2,004 2,020 2,003 2,045 2,074 2,010 2,067 2,035 2,077 2,425 2,646 
3,897 4,487 4,284 3,787 3,862 3,483 3,204 2,478 2,856 3,832 5,286 
3,770 3,426 3,380 3,564 3,641 3,695 3,669 3,615 3,601 4,327 4,656 
2,433 2,646 2,625 2,696 2,699 2,713 2,622 2,583 2,593 2,905 2,749 
3,082 2,993 2,924 2,469 2,144 1,736 2,308 3,014 2,641 3,057 3,396 
2,272 2,008 2,031 1,910 1,876 1,850 1,817 1,786 1,813 2,590 2,236 
1,927 1,780 1,786 1,868 1,877 1,751 1,680 1,578 1,850 2,183 1,813 
2,769 3,662 2,752 2,522 2,616 *3,383 3,116 3,002 3,160 3,509 3,762 
2,448 2,199 2,247 2,266 2,087 1,834 1,764 1,696 1,939 2,343 2,834 
3, 386 3,372 3,276 3,313 3,356 3,209 3,037 2,940 3,234 3,605 4,187 
3,188 3,390 3,365 3,216 3,151 3,194 3,235 3,118 3,180 3,587 3,782 
4,360 4,293 4,169 4,271 4,097 4,127 4,131 4,137 4,239 4,765 5,101 
1,071 2,351 2,235 1,332 1,432 1,507 1,119 1,122 989 1,164 1,407 
2,617 2,691 2,467 2,332 2,307 2,088 2,019 1,893 1,980 2,363 2,639 
1,746 1,763 1,679 1,932 1,900 1,817 1,726 1,737 1,902 2,258 2,273 
2,131 1,984 1,864 1,750 1,610 1,572 1,609 1,651 1,698 1,886 2,019 
1,765 1,685 1,671 1,690 1,731 1,712 1,733 1,743 1,917 * 2,261 2,606 
3,387 3,323 3,111 3,529 3,455 3,241 3,045 2,898 3,003 3,999 4,774 
2,874 2,996 3,190 3,322 3,312 3,431 3,345 3,183 3,983 4,914 5,324 
4,956 4,619 4,520 4,475 4,596 4,735 4,679 2,718 3,582 4,600 4,428 
1,713 1,643 1,651 1,631 1,605 1,582 1,590 1,526 1,606 1,780 1,832 
2,343 2,323 2,625 2,023 2,028 1,995 1,941 1,795 1,924 2,529 2,358 
1,462 1,510 1,540 1,689 1,694 1,629 1,710 1,706 1,741 1,778 1,824 
1,369 1,315 1,330 1,358 1,437 1,290 1,160 1,137 1,036 1,137 1,116 
1,662 1,580 1,547 1,782 1,873 1,815 1,690 1,656 1,679 1,884 2,161 


+Commenced business in 1933. u—Unavailable. 
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Agent’s Advantage Over 
The Prospect 


Who ever heard of a life insur- 
ance prospect studying day and 
night to learn how to offer sales 


resistance? Frank Aragona, John 
Hancock district agent of Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., asks this question and 
points a moral from the answer in 
an interesting article in the John 
Hancock Signature. 

Pointing out that every good life 
insurance agent is constantly 
studying, reading, attending sales 
meetings and classes, and in every 
way preparing himself to sell life 
insurance, Mr. Aragona concludes: 

“Clearly, the prospect is at a dis- 
advantage. He or she is an amateur 
at raising objections, but at 
answering objections the life in- 
surance agent is an expert. Al- 
most every objection can be turned 
to an advantage. In a sense, the 
prospect’s objections are requests 
for more information. They are 
not really objections at all. If the 
prospect says, ‘I don’t believe I 
need life insurance,’ that is not an 
objection. It is merely an indica- 
tion of a lack of understanding. 

“Have you ever noticed how 
often a prospective buyer of an 
article will hold out and think up 
objections yet, once the article is 
purchased, he immediately begins 
to talk enthusiastically and _ will 
probably tell you all the things to 
be done with it and just why it was 
wanted all the time?” 


Women Prospects Now 
in Limelight 

“Today as never before in our 
country, there is a great demand 
for both trained and untrained wo- 
men employees,” Miss Esther Sulli- 
van, a member of the home office 
agency of the Ohio State Life In- 
surance Company, told the members 
of the Columbus Life Underwriters 
Association at its meeting in Co- 
lumbus Friday. “Women are urged 
to keep pace with the wartime pro- 
gram by preparing themselves for 
more responsible positions in re- 
placing men who are called to the 
service. Five years ago, there 
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were about 25 out of every hundred 
women employed in salaried posi- 
tions; now there are more than 40 
out of every 100, and before the 
end of the year there will probably 
be 50 or 60 per cent of the women 
in the United States gainfully em- 
ployed. 

“It is obvious what these facts 
mean to the life underwriter. It 
simply means that women are bet- 
ter prospects than ever. Inciden- 
tally, a large percentage of my 
policyholders are women and here 
are some points which I have found 
to be generally true in dealing with 
my own sex: 


Careful Buyers 


“Women buy more carefully than 
men. Consequently, they want more 
details about the company, the ser- 
vice and the agent. Women are 
investment conscious and want defi- 
nite proof that they will receive a 
good return for their money. When 
women buy, they will make almost 
any sacrifice to keep their insur- 
ance in force. 

“It is essential to emphasize in 
talking to women that life insur- 
ance is the one institution that will 
guarantee an income for life, as 
women are concerned about future 
income and want assurance of 
financial security. 

“Of course, it has long been con- 
sidered a woman’s prerogative to 
change her mind, and I admit that 
many women indulge in this priv- 
ilege. Since a women is never sold 
until she actually makes a deposit, 
it is essential to get cash with the 
applications. 

“Women, I believe are very dis- 
criminating in their selection of 
agents. In my discussions with 
women, they have often told me 
why they don’t buy from certain 
types of agents and why they have 
bought from others. Briefly, here 
are some of the qualifications that 
a woman prospect likes in an un- 
derwriter: 

“He or she must be smartly 
dressed, courteous, considerate, dis- 
creet and patient. Women clients 
take pride in the person who sells 
them life insurance. The agent 
must transmit the idea that he has 
the greatest respect for her finan- 
cial judgment and that her pro- 
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gram merits his best professional 
skill. The agent must be firm and 
not permit the discussion to digress 
from the main subject, which is 
the solution of the prospect’s finan- 
cial problem so that she may have 
peace of mind about her future. 

“In selling women it is very im- 
portant to appeal to the ego as 
women often feel inferior to men 
in their ability to manage money. 
They will not given information or 
ask questions until you have gained 
their confidence.” 


Successful ‘‘Motivating”’ 


Stories 


Although the theme of the “moti- 
vating” story is pretty much of a 
pattern, so familiar to the agent 
that the element of drama seems 
lacking, nevertheless to the individ- 
ual prospect taking under consid- 
eration the proposition of investing 
in life insurance, such little his- 
tories take on a new and very per- 
sonal meaning. At any rate, the 
motivating story works in practice 
and is the means of actuating many 
hesitant prospects. Here are three 
examples of the way in which 
agents of the Bankers Life Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, use this 
closing method. 

William Zeinemann of the Mil- 
waukee agency reports as follows: 

“In 1924 I wrote a farmer a 
$5,000 policy with D.I. Benefit. This 
man was very skeptical about life 
insurance and after it was in force 
for about seven years he was killed 
in an auto accident. The policy 
paid out $10,000. The widow paid 
the mortgage on the old farm and 
left the balance under option with 
the company, receiving each year 
for 20 years the sum of $618. 

. “Life insurance was the means 
of paying ‘off the mortgage, and 
keeping the boy in school, and the 
widow had a nice income to hire 
a good farm hand. After several 
years farm prices were again nor- 
mal and she sold the farm and pur- 
chased some city property for rental 
purposes. Life insurance was the 
means of saving the farm and edu- 
cating the son. It also meant inde- 
pendence for the window, for she 
is still receiving the $618 each year, 
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as well as the income from the 
rental property she purchased.” 

Vincent Curtin of the Pittsburgh 
agency has this to say: 

“A friend of mine inherited $80,- 
000 in real estate and a thriving 
business from his father. The in- 
come from rents amounted to about 
$250 a month and he often said 
there was no need for insurance as 
his family would have ample income 
in event of his death; besides, his 
wife could operate the business. He 
decided to build a _ four-family 
apartment as an investment and 
borrowed money from the local 
bank in the amount of $20,000, pay- 
ing $20,000 cash from his savings 
to erect the building. 

“About two years later the de- 
pression hit. Business fell off, rents 
became hard to collect. The bank 
foreclosed on him. He not only lost 
his real estate, but his business 
also. He secured a job from a for- 
mer competitor at a small wage. Six 
months later his son, who was about 
to graduate from high school, died. 
This seemed to affect him very 
much. He sent for me finally to 
talk insurance. I wrote him but 
































he was rejected because of a heart 
condition. 

“One year from his son’s death 
he died leaving $1,000 lodge insur- 
ance. His wife secured a job as 
waitress in a local restaurant. She 
hated to wait on friends and cred- 
itors so much it was noticeable and 
was discharged. She later married 
an elderly man, to provide a home 
for her two young daughters. Ten 
per cent of his income would have 
provided the family with at least 
$250 a month on the Family Pro- 
tection, but again this man thought 
he could invest his money best.” 


A New Market Among 
Young People 


Apropos of comment regarding 
the vast field now available to life 
agents because of the increase in 
the number of shipyard and air- 
plane plant employees, Provincial 
Manager Cyril Gardner-Smith, 
writing in The Maple Leaf, house 
organ of the Montreal Life Insur- 
ance Company, notes that these 
young employees are making big 
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"That's Mr. McCorkle. He's in charge of waiving premiums." 





money and will buy life insurance 
if they can be contacted after hours. 
Mr. Gardner-Smith has established 
a few centers of influence in the 
plants in Vancouver, and they sup- 
ply him with lists of names. Then, 
he says, “I have secured the tele- 
phone numbers and residence ad- 
dresses through the city directory 
and now every evening I ’phone up 
one of these chaps before six (as on 
the day shift they usually quit at 
four and go out early in the eve- 
ning) and my conversation runs 
about as follows: ‘Bill Jones? My 
name is Cyril Gardner-Smith. You 
don’t know me but I’ll tell you why 
I am ’phoning you. One of the 
chaps in the shipyards was suggest- 
ing that I get in touch with you as 
I have some information I would 
like to give you. I can’t see you at 
work but I am going to be down 
your way in about 20 minutes and 
I just called to see if you would 
be in.’ 

“If Bill says, ‘What is it all 
about?’ I continue as follows: ‘I 
can’t very well explain this over the 
telephone but will you be in in 
about 20 minutes?’ 

“In every single instance I have 
secured the appointment and when 
I drop in a little later I open my re- 
marks as follows: ‘Bil! Jones? I 
telephoned you a few minutes ago 
and as it is rather hard to explain 
things over the ’phone I thought I 
had better drop around: Here is 
one of my cards.’ I then hand him 
one of our books of matches which 
has my name on it. When he looks 
at this I say, ‘You will notice I 
represent the Montreal Life Insur- 
ance Company, but you will be glad 
to know that I did not call to sell 
you life insurance.’ I then pause 
and smile. ‘However, one of the 
chaps at the shipyards was telling 
me that he thought you would like 
to know about the plan we have 
that would put you on our payroll. 
I mean by this that in a few years 
you can go out and shoot, or fish, or 
play golf, and have a lot of fun— 
and we pay all the bills. I would 
like to tell you about this now, and 
then you can tell me what you 
think of the idea.’ In nearly every 
case I am into the interview in two 
or three minutes.” 
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Life Insurance 


In Great Britain 
(Continued from page 17) 


The war has faced British life 
assurance with a set of special 
problems arising from the funda- 
mental difference between this and 
other forms of insurance. First, a 
life-insurance contract carries with 
it, not a conditional, but an avoid- 
able obligation to meet a claim; 
only the time of payment is left to 
chance. Secondly, in contrast to 
other insurance contracts, which 
are on a yearly or even shorter 
basis, the currency of a life policy 
usually extends over many years, 
and those written before the war 
did not exclude war risks. Although 
the conditions of new life business, 
like those of other insurance trans- 
actions, can be adapted to new cir- 
cumstances by alterations in pre- 
miums or in the scope of the cover, 
for example, the life actuary can- 
not adjust the terms of the large 
volume of existing contracts to 
changes in the rate of interest on 
his investments, in the rate of mor- 
tality, or in expenses. 


A Disturbing Factor 


Hitherto the most disturbing 
factor for life underwriters has 
been the fall in the net rate of in- 
terest on their investments. This 
has been pulled down by the in- 
crease in taxation—though its full 
effect has been cushioned by the 
Government's concession limiting 
the rate of tax to $1.50 in $4, 
against the standard rate of $2 in 
$4—by losses on old investments 
caused by the war, and most impor- 
tant, by the undertaking given by 
insurance companies to invest vir- 
tually all their free cash, whether 
premiums, capital repayments or 
compensation for requisitioned for- 
eign assets and exchange, in Gov- 
ernment securities. Whereas the 
net rate of interest earned on Gov- 
ernment securities is less than 2 
per cent, the most conservative net 
rate for valuation purposes has 
been 2% per cent, though one com- 
pany has now come down to 214 
per cent—and the rate assumed in 
life business has in the past been 
generally 3 per cent or more. 

The average proportion of in- 
vestments in Government securi- 
ties to total investments, revealed 
by an analvsis of the portfolios of 
40 life offices. rose from 20.8 per 
cent at the end of 1939 to 24.4 per 
cent at the end of 1940, and has 
since shown a further increase; 
concurrently the average new rate 
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of interest earned per $400 on the 
life funds of 30 offices fell from 
about $14.70 in 1939 to $13.90 in 
1940, and has since continued to 
decline. 


Decline in Interest Rates 


So far, the decline in interest 
rates on investment portfolios has 
merely involved a diminution of 
profits, shared between the offices 
and holders of “with-profit’” poli- 
cies, who received substantial bo- 
nuses during the inter-war period. 
The “with-profit” policy, which 
gives its holder an equity in the 
business of the offices, has in fact 
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proved to be a valuable shock-ab- 
sorber. The indications, however, 
point to the prospect of a further 
decline in the average net rate of 
interest. 

In the case of some offices this 
has already fallen below the rate 
of 3 per cent assumed in the past in 
calculating premiums, and is ap- 
proaching the rate of 2% per cent 
used for valuation purposes. While 
the steady fall in interest rates has 
thus tended to diminish profits and 
may even involve some offices in 
losses, this tendency has not im- 
paired the underlying financial sta- 
bility of life assurance. Neverthe- 
less, if the war is prolonged, it may 
give rise to difficult problems. 

So far as the rate of mortality is 
concerned, this has remained sur- 
prisingly low—lower, in fact, than 
that envisaged by the mortality 
tables on which premiums have 
been based. The health of the na- 
tion has remained satisfactory and 
war casualties have hitherto been 
comparatively slight. But, while 
the future rate of mortality can 
hardly be calculated with any de- 
gree of accuracy, it would be rash 
to assume the continuance of the 
present satisfactory position. 


Volume of Business Falling 


The volume of new life business 
written since the outbreak of war 
has, not unexpectedly, shown a de- 
cline; ordinary life business fell by 
20 per cent in 1939 and by a fur- 
ther 32 per cent in 1940. Hesitancy 
over entering into long-term con- 
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tracts during a period of uncer- 
tainty, the lessened attraction of 
the “with-profit’”’ policy, the reduc- 
tion in sales staffs, the competition 
of the Government’s savings cam- 
paign, and higher premiums, all 
played their part in the reduction. 
During 1941, however, there was 
a marked recovery in new busi- 
ness; it showed an increase of 20 
per cent over the figure for 1940, 
but was still nearly 40 per cent be- 
low the 1938 level. The business of 
industrial offices, in particular, has 
been buoyant, a reflection of the in- 
crease in the earnings of persons 
in the lower income groups; the 
number of personal incomes be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,000 a year rose 
strikingly from 1,750,000 during 
the financial year ended in March, 
1939, to 3,500,000 during 1941-42. 
Owing to the fall in interest 
rates, premiums have been in- 
creased, though probably not to the 
full extent justified by this devel- 
opment. The treatment of war 
risks in new contracts is interest- 
ing, in that it reveals a marked di- 
vergence in the practice of the of- 
fices. While some of them decline 
to provide cover for war risks, 
most of them charge an additional 
premium; a few of them, however, 
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accept civilian war risks without 
extra cost, though, again, some of 
them only on “with-profits” poli- 
cies. 

On the whole, British life assur- 
ance has so far stood the test of 
war without running into serious 
difficulties. The downward trend in 
interest rates, which has caused a 





loss in profits, has been its main 
problem. But its stability has not 
been upset, the security for its con- 
tracts remains solid, and, as the in- 
crease in business last year shows, 
the confidence of the public in the 
life policy is unimpaired. 


Popular Accident Policy 


The war has inevitably brought 
an increase in the rate of personal 
accidents. Air raids, the blackout, 
the recruitment of large numbers 
of untrained men and women for 
factory work, the increased tempo 
of industrial activity, accompanied 
by longer hours of work—all these 
factors have played their part. 
Strenuous efforts have been, and 
are being, made to reduce these 
risks, by the construction of public 
air raid shelters and the distribu- 
tion of household shelters, by a 
careful study of blackout arrange- 
ments and by increased vigilance in 
factories and limitations on hours 
of work. 

So far as war risks to persons at 
work are concerned, these have 
been excluded from the scope of 
workmen’s compensation and as- 
sumed by the Government under 
the Personal Injuries (Civilian) 
Scheme. 
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INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


We desire representation in a number of 
c‘ties and towns located in the states 
mentioned below. Soliciting and General 
Insurance Agencies who can produce 
from fifty to a hundred thousand life in- 
surance a year can increase their incomes 
by representing us under Agency Ap- 
pointments direct with the home office. 
The opportunity 
Agents is always open to those showing 
initiative. You would have the backing 
of a very cooperative home office. 
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History and management 
of one of the nation’s 
great mutual life insur- 
ance companies are epi- 
tome of American private 
Part I of a 
two-part study. 


enterprise. 


ORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


N Nov. 21, 1858, there was 
O not enough money on hand 

to meet a business note of 
$100 and the Wisconsin banking 
house of John P. Hoyt was per- 
suaded to take a new note for that 
amount. On Feb. 29, 1908, the sum 
of $365,304 was readily forthcom- 
ing for taxes due to the Badger 
State during a single year. By Dec. 
31, 1941, assets on the books 
amounted to $1,439,889,824! For a 
sure proof of the value of Ameri- 
can private enterprise, few consid- 
erations can parallel those figures. 
They are data in the financial his- 
tory of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee. Picked at random from 
available records, the figures them- 
selves evidence strength of pur- 
pose, realization of responsibility 
and will to progress. 


Unique Founder 
If it be true that the vision of an 
old man conceived the formation 
of what is now the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, it is doubly true that 
the young in mind and heart and 
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body, who have served the company 
since 1857, have built it into one 
of the great institutions of the 
United States. The old man with 
vision was he who was the moving 
spirit in bringing the company into 
existence. His name was John C. 
Johnston. His courtesy title was 
“General.” He became a trustee, 
but was never an officer, of the com- 
pany he founded. He was a charac- 
ter—both then and in retrospect. 


Flair for Showmanship 


A contemporary photograph of 
General Johnston shows him a fine 
presence of a man, with gold rings 
in his ears and the rather flamboy- 
ant bearing that must have become 
him well. They say that he had 
more than a touch of showmanship 
about him. He liked to head pa- 
rades. Once, while engaged in man- 
ufacturing invalids’ chairs, he sent 
a consignment to South Carolina, 
followed it himself, hired four 
white horses plus liveried negro 
coachman and footman, and pro- 
ceeded with his sales campaign. 
Eventually, he turned up in New 


York City where he was for seven 
years an agent of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
then recently organized. The Gen- 
eral was distinctly a go-getter. His 
sales genius, plus his foreknowledge 
of the need and the vigor inherent 
in the concept of life insurance, 
brought him a considerable income. 
With accumulations of that income, 
he later migrated to Janesville, 
Wis., near where he bought a huge 
farm on which he built a stone man- 
sion of notable proportions. How- 
ever, the year 1857 was a financial- 
ly unhappy one and General Johns- 
ton, then about 70 years of age, ap- 
parently found that a fancy stock 
farm was ahead of the times. He 
must long have had the theory and 
the ambition for organizing a life 
insurance company. Circumstances 
begot action and the General inter- 
ested 36 male residents of Wiscon- 
sin in his plans. Result was that 
the “Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of the State of Wisconsin” 
was incorporated on March 2, 1857. 

Peculiarly enough, of the 36 orig- 
inal trustees of the company, only 
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11 were issued policies and but five 
of those men became permanent pol- 
icyholders. General Johnston con- 
tinued to work on behalf of the 
company’s development under a 
kind of top agency contract which, 
it subsequently turned out, was too 
all-inclusive to be for the new com- 
pany’s ultimate good. That con- 
tract was abrogated by consent of 
the parties and the General got a 
paid-up policy for $5,000 and $700 
in cash “to release and discharge 
the said company.” After that, he 
vanished from the company’s af- 
fairs. Incidentally, Policy No. 1 of 
the organization had been issued to 
him. 


Started Business in 1858 


With the required $200,000 of 
life insurance, the company began 
business on Nov. 25, 1858, at Janes- 
ville Wis. First officers, elected 
Aug. 18, 1858, were Joseph A. 
Sleeper, president; Alexander 
Graham, vice-president; and Henry 
W. Collins, secretary. All three of 
these men were natives of New 
York State. Sleeper was an attor- 
ney. Graham was a legislator (In 
1872 he introduced a bill in Wis- 
consin to provide “against the evils 
of intoxicating beverages’). Col- 
lins was a New York normal school 
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principal who also became a per- 
fume manufacturer. The three had 
settled in Wisconsin before the for- 
mation of the life insurance com- 
pany. 


Transfer to Milwaukee 


At the outset, the company issued 
only ordinary or whole life policies, 





but it early began to liberalize its 
contracts and to issue various types 
of life insurance (except indus- 
trial) on varying plans of payment. 
A singular circumstance in the 
company’s growth came up in the 
second year of its existence. Due 
to the fact that some of the trustees 
lived in Whitewater, Wis., and some 
in Janesville, it began to seem that 
headquarters were in two places, 
even though the actual office was 
in Janesville. This must have 
caused some friction and, coupled 
with growing business opportuni- 
ties in Milwaukee, led in time to re- 
moval of the home office to the last- 
named city. Transfer of the head- 
quarters to Milwaukee was author- 
ized by a resolution of March 7, 
1859, and was promptly carried out. 
The first claim (in November of 
1859 and for $2,500) found the 
company without the money on 
hand to pay it. By personal note of 
the officers, the money was raised 
and the claim was paid promotly, 
waiving the 99-day grace privilege. 

It is noteworthy that the circum- 
stances surrounding payment of the 
first claim were widely advertised 
and that the 34 agents then with 
the company were sent throughout 
Wisconsin and Minnesota to stress 
the prompt settlement and publicize 
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the company’s fidelity to its con- 
tracts. 


Change of Name 


On Jan. 20, 1865, and not long 
after a resolution calling for pay- 
ment of the first dividend was 
adopted on Sept. 23, 1863, the com- 
pany changed its name to North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. It has retained that des- 
ignation ever since. It is said that 
change of the name was first sug- 
gested because of the territorial 
limitation implied in “Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of the State of 
Wisconsin.” So much for that era 
of yesterday out of which arose the 
giant Northwestern Mutual Life of 
1942. 

To indicate the consistent growth 
that lies behind the Northwestern 
Mutual Life of today, the following 
figures will suffice. In January, 
1868, the assets were $3,126,197. In 
January, 1908, they were $232 819,- 
246. In 1932, the assets were $996,- 
003,967. As already seen, the assets 
were $1.439,889,824 at the close of 
1941. Mere rows of financial sta- 
tistics mean little. These are suffi- 
cient to give some indication of the 
Northwestern Mutual’s march for- 
ward especially if the reader wishes 
to dwell on the fact that the ceom- 
pany’s insurance in force was $881,- 
563,593 at the end of 1908 but by 
Dec. 31, 1941, had risen to $4 044.,- 
674,863 represented by 1,092,393 
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policies! Payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries during 1941 to- 
taled $104,087,532 and, in addition, 
payments of $17,551,848 were made 
from policy proceeds left with the 
company to be turned over to bene- 
ficiaries in installments. 


Up to Date 


No organization, however small 
or large, can get along without or- 
zanization. Redundant as the state- 
ment seems, it is nonetheless true. 
Without organization, there can be 
no organization. The men who 
spent themselves in making the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company realized that truth 
to the full. They were opportunists, 
as are all materially successful men. 
They were idealists, as must be all 
those who would lead where others 
follow. They were realists, as 
must be all those who deal in the 
stulf of which today is made. They 
had the happy faculty of combining 
the practical with the theoretical. 
They had—and they have. 

To combine the practical with the 
theoretical, the men who are mak- 
ing the history of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life in this day of the Sec- 
ond World War are not only doing 
their job; they are integrating that 
job with the job of every other man 
who has a job in that company. 
Furthermore, they are looking to 
the years ahead—beyond the hour 
of “noble experiments”; past the 


shibboleth of “chickens in the pot’; 
in advance of the revolution of “So- 
cial Security”; and, far to the fore, 
they probably visualize the era of 
some sort of peace that must, in 
the nature of things, intervene be- 
tween this and the Third World 
War. After all, the Northwestren 
Mutual Life has, in its history, 
weathered four major wars and sev- 
eral local uprisings of Indian char- 
acter or otherwise. It has weath- 
ered epedimics. It has weathered 
economic depressisons and eleva- 
tions. In the mere nature of things 
—and with such a background—it 
should endure. Further than that 
—it likely will. It has the man- 
power. And it has the organization. 


Take a Look 


Not always did the Northwestern 
Mutual Life have its present exten- 
sive interdepartmental organization 
to accomplish its purpose of pro- 
viding enduring life insurance to 
the American public at a cost that 
would stand the searching investi- 
gation of the most carping and bi- 
ased delver. There were times when 
it was subjected to the same winds 
that blow upon lesser and less-pro- 
gressive units. It felt the sting of 
sectionalism with a conflict of print- 
er’s ink in 1889 when the “East vs. 
West” stupidities were rampant. 
The old cow cartoon of “Raised in 
the West and Milked in the East” 
came close to being stabled in the 
company’s own barn—ideologically, 
if not actually. The company some- 
times was the subject of carping 
chitchat when, some two decades 
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ago, it was criticized as regards 
dividend payments when (only sup- 
posedly) it was allegedly making 
dividend payments which were not 
directly from earnings. Even then, 
its ability to make those payments, 
its solvency, its adherence to con- 
tract principles (implied or extant) 
and its integrity were never in 
doubt by any sensible person. 


Years of Trial 


So, now, the Northwestern Mu- 
tual is in the midst of its greatest 
year of triumph—and its greatest 
year of trial. The trial consists in 
the challenge of the Second World 
War. The triumph, with which it 
is yet flushed, was up to the start 
of that war. Never, in all its great 
history, has the company been so 
well equipped to meet an emer- 
gency. It has the background, it 
has the deserved confidence of its 
public (be they prospects or policy- 
holders), it has the loyalty of as 
fine a field force as any business in 
the United States can boast, and it 
has something vastly more impor- 
tant—it has the executive and co- 
ordinated manpower to do the job. 

Any organization as large and as 
ramified as the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life is a study and an ideal in 
coordination. Beside it, govern- 
ments pale into the half-light of 
their own ineptitudes. It must, in 
order to endure, function lock, 
stock and barrel; root, branch and 
tree;—and it does. Failures are 
apparent almost at once. It cannot 
dip into a great reservoir of taxes 
and enforcements as can a govern- 
ment. It is, essentially, an enter- 
prise which stands on independence, 
profits by its integrity, suffers from 
its faults when those appear, and is 
no more beholden to any idea of col- 
lective communism than is a village 
blacksmith who, singly, indepen- 
dently and freely, earns his bread 
by the sweat of his brow. Giant 
it may be; individual, in the best 
American sense of that term, it cer- 
tainly is. 


Real Organization 


Without spreading the sycho- 
phantic salve of philanthropy and 
beneficiaries all over the body of 
this story—and sticking to the 
facts which are, admittedly, fine 
enough in themselves—let’s look at 
the degree of organization-within- 
organization which makes. the 


Northwestern Mutual great. 

It has, to begin with. unified 
leadershiv. It has leadership with 
vision. And it has leadership that 
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has the sky-given intelligence to 
delegate authority and, thereafter, 
praise or blame on the basis of re- 
sults. The president of the North- 
western Mutual Life today, Michael 
J. Cleary, would not, in the opinion 
of this commentator, challenge the 
actuarial astuteness of the com- 
pany’s “mathematician.” Logically, 
he could not, without admitting his 
own failure to pick the right man. 
Definitely, he would not, because 
President Cleary (widely known as 
“Mike” even to those who never 
met him) is not built that way. He 
dresses quietly and correctly, but he 
gives the impression, even fully 
clothed, of a shirt-sleeved worker 
who knows more than those around 
him but doesn’t trade on the fact. 
That he was lawyer, legislator and 
Wisconsin insurance commissioner 
(1915) before he became vice- 
president of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual in 1919, you might never sus- 
pect. His ascent to the presidency 
in October of 1932 was only the 
reward of a man who stepped into 











To outline the background and the 
coordinated operation of a company 
as large as the Northwestern Mutual 
Life in a single issue of The Spectator 
would be cumbersome. For that rea- 
son, this article will appear in two 
parts. The second and final install- 
ment will be in our December issue. 














an organization and was geared to 
cope with investment problems and 
modern inter-departmental fusions. 
For most of those fusions he was, 
himself, responsible—and he would 
be the first to admit that responsi- 
bility. 


Departmentalization 


From the president down, the com- 
pany is fitted to its job of aiding 
the nation’s struggle to win the 
Second World War. The various 
departments are coordinated by 
constant memoranda, constant tele- 
phone communications and _ set 
meetings of divison heads whereat 
all may act as they please and say 
what they choose. (By the way, the 
Northwestern Mutual installed its 
first telephone in May of 1880. In 
the same year, and against consid- 
erable opposition, the first woman 
was employed—WAACS and 
WAVES take note! She was Miss 
Frances Madden of Elkhorn, Wis., 
in case you want to know!) 
[To be concluded next issue] 





PAYMENTS EXCEED 
PREMIUMS 

Payments and credits to life in- 
surance policyholders and _ benefi- 
ciaries by all companies during 
1941 exceeded total premiums paid 
by 2.6 per cent. 

Out of every dollar of income 
78.3 cents was used on the average 
for these payments and credits. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS 


HE first part of this article, 

published in the October Spec- 

tator, emphasized the common 
need of social benefits, regardless 
of the occupation of the bread- 
winner, and described the old-age 
and survivors’ benefits. There seems 
to be general agreement that these 
benefits are modest and of social 
value. Few have contended that we 
should not try to furnish benefits 
as large as these to persons so sit- 
uated as to be ineligible to receive 
them under the law as it now 
stands. Why then have our social 
insurance plans extended to little 
more than half our workers and 
their families? Answers to this 
question will throw light on the 
problems that must be met if cover- 
age is to be extended. 

It is important to bear in mind 
that, when our social security legis- 
lation was first enacted, no organ- 
ization existed for its administra- 
tion. Even with its limited applica- 
tion, it ushered in an undertaking 
with respect to social benefits of a 
magnitude never before remotely 
approached; and those contemplat- 
ing its administration were well 
advised that to try for success with 
a limited plan would be far wiser 
than to undertake a plan of broader 
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application with problems that 
might endanger the success of the 
whole scheme. Thus it seems prob- 
able that contemplation of admin- 
istrative difficulties was prominent 
in the original conception of farm, 
domestic and casual labor, as well 
as self-employed persons. 


Political Considerations 

Coupled with this was a recog- 
nition that political opposition 
might be anticipated from some 
important quarters. It must be re- 
membered that when this legisla- 
tion was first presented the pro- 
posed wage-tax levy was far more 
prominent in public discussion than 
were the prospective benefits. No 
such benefits had ever been paid in 
this country; retirement benefits 
were to be available only after the 
plan had operated for five years; 
and even then the benefits were to 
be meager. Furthermore, rural 
workers were probably less keenly 
conscious of the need of social 
benefits than were urban workers 
who see no way of obtaining either 
food or shelter when the pay en- 
velope disappears. Hence, it seems 
probable that the political strength 
of agricultural sections of the coun- 
try would have been thrown against 
this legislation, had it applied to 
farmers or farm labor. The same 
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might have been expected of self- 
employed persons. With many of 
these, the fact that they are self- 
employed reflects a spirit of inde- 
pendence; and especially those of 
professional classes might have 
been expected to oppose this intru- 
sion into what they considered their 
private affairs. 

Perhaps these oppositions would 
be less tenacious today. We have 
become accustomed to hear about 
and think about social security 
legislation. Prospective taxes for 
these purposes seem less burden- 
some and benefits more meaningful 
than was the case seven years ago. 
And the social security legislation 
is less vulnerable to criticism; it 
has become established; its general 
objectives have been accepted. The 
burden of proof is now on those 
who would be excepted from its 
coverage, while seven years ago it 
was on those who recommended the 
inauguration of a system of social 
benefits for workers of any groups. 

In its report of December 30, 
1938, the Social Security Board ex- 
pressed the opinion already quoted 
that “it is sound social policy to 
extend old-age insurance to as 
many of the Nation’s workers as 
possible.” While it recognized “that 
the complete inclusion of employees 
engaged in agricultural labor is 

















fraught with great administrative 
difficulties,” it recommended that 
the exception of agricultural labor 
be eliminated “with a reasonable 
time allowed before the effective 
date.” At that time the Board also 
recommended inclusion of domestic 
service, but apparently did not see 
its way past the administrative dif- 
ficulties that would be involved in 
an extension to casual labor or self- 
employment. About the same time, 
the Advisory Council on Social 
Security recommended that cover- 
age of farm and domestic employees 
“should take effect, if administra- 
tively possible, by January 1, 1940.” 

Indicative of the views of the 
Social Security Board a year ago, 
in a press conference held Septem- 
ber 30, 1941, the President of the 
United States was reported to have 
stated that recommendations would 
be forthcoming to extend at least 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
provisions to workers in presently 
excepted groups in numbers esti- 
mated as follows: 


Millions 

RO i a ha ae 4.5 
Domestic servants ............ 2.5 
Casual laborers ..........00. . 3.0 
Self-employed persons 

EE esa 2a or pked were 7.0 

(Seer 
Public employees ......... 4.0 


Employees of non-profit institu- 
SE Coches ata aol Sa ae A a ee 


These figures are only approxi- 
mate and the degree to which the 
total is vitiated by overlapping is 
problematical. It seems that the 
newspaper reporters used upper 
figures in simplifying estimates; 
probably a total of 25 million would 
be more nearly correct. 

Apparently this tabulation re- 
flected either the belief or the hope 
that it was administratively feas- 
ible to undertake the extensions in- 
dicated. Political opposition might 
develop with respect to particular 
employments but anticipation of 
any such opposition should not 
deter the administration from mak- 
ing recommendations so long as 
they reflect conviction that the ex- 
tensions should be made and that 
the corresponding coverage can be 
successfully administered. Real 
difficulties would be encountered 
and the committees of Congress 
should be assured that plans are 
formulated to meet them before 
legislation is recommended. 

The only major omission in this 
recommendation is railroad em- 
ployment, involving, perhaps, more 
than a million workers. Just why 
this omission, while Federal em- 
ployment is apparently included in 


the recommendation, will be dis- 
cussed in a later paragraph. 

No statement has come from the 
administration recently on this sub- 
ject, but a bill introduced by Con- 
gressman Eliot on September 9 to 
amend and extend social security 
legislation seems significant in that 
it incorporates many features that 
the Social Security Board has 
favored. This bill would extend the 
coverage of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance provisions to farm 
labor, domestic servants, self-em- 
ployed persons, and employees of 
non-profit institutions. However, it 
continues to except public employ- 
ment and railroad employment. 

Previous paragraphs comment on 
the nature of the problems of ex- 
tending coverage to farm, domestic 
and casual labor and to self-employ- 
ment. When we come to employ- 
ment for public and non-profit in- 
stitutions, the situation is entirely 
different. From the beginning the 
Social Security Board has pointed 
out that there is no administrative 
difficulty to serve as an excuse for 
the exception of these classes from 
coverage, and that need for the 


benefits exists with respect to work-. 


ers in these employments just the 
same as with respect to other work- 
ers. As a matter of fact, neither of 
these exceptions existed in the 
legislation originally proposed. The 
non-profit exception was introduced 
at the request of representatives of 
colleges, churches, hospitals, and 
some other philanthropic institu- 
tions. The record is not clear as to 
just what brought about the excep- 
tion of public employment, but a 
constitutional difficulty was in- 
volved with respect to State and 
local government employees, and it 
is not unlikely that the opposition 
of those interested in local retire- 
ment plans for public employees had 
its effect early as it surely did later. 
Because no administrative diffi- 
culty is here involved and because 
the need for benefits exists among 
the employees of non-profit institu- 
tions and public employees and 
their families just as it does for 
workers in industry, it may be 
worth while discussing these two 
exceptions in more detail. 


Exception of Employment for 
Non-Profit Institutions 


As already stated, this exception 
was introduced at the request of 
representatives of interested em- 
ployers who opposed both the old- 
age and the unemployment cover- 
age. No administrative difficulty 
was anticipated, and the need for 
the benefits of the old-age provi- 


sions was recognized. Survivors 
benefits were not in the picture at 
that time. Proponents of the orig- 
inal legislation yielded readily to 
requests for this exception. Be- 
cause the non-profit group was rela- 
tively small in numbers but large in 
political influence, it would have 
been poor policy to insist on its in- 
clusion at the risk of endangering 
the major program. 

With respect to the old-age and 
survivors insurance provisions, the, 
position of most of the non-profit 
institutions is now substantially 
changed. This has resulted from 
the inter-play of a number of 
forces. Of course, the legislation it- 
self has been substantially changed. 
The old-age provisions have been 
modified and extended so that they 
meet social needs more clearly than 
they did at first. The widows and 
orphans benefits added in 1939 
strengthened the scheme immensely 
from a service viewpoint. Taxes 
have been smaller than originally 
contemplated. Not only have valu- 
able and appealing benefits been 
added, but pensions for those who 
retire soon will be larger than was 
originally planned. 


Force of Competition 


Furthermore, the non-profit in- 
stitutions have learned in the last 
six years that even without the 
compulsion of statute law they must 
treat their employees about as well 
as the law requires of industrial 
employers. Competition and public 
relations bring this about quite re- 
gardless of the source of funds to 
pay the bills and without reference 
to whether or not it becomes neces- 
sary for the institution to curtail 
its services. Also they are learning 
that for them to furnish in any 
other way social benefits as favor- 
able as those available under the 
social security legislation will cost 
far more than the taxes that would 
be required of them under present 
schedules if they were covered by 
the social security legislation. 

And as to the philosophy of sub- 
mitting to taxation by the Federal 
Government the 1939 amendment 
made three definite gestures: 

(1) It labeled the taxing sec- 
tions, the “Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act” — 
note the word “contribu- 
tions”’; 

(2) It created the “Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Trust Fund” to hold re- 
serves for these benefits; 
and ; 

(3) It appropriated automatic- 
ally to this Trust Fund all 
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taxes thereafter levied under 
the Federal Insuranee Con- 
tributions Act. 

As a matter of fact, a trust fund 
was neither necessary nor sufficient 
to prevent the use of wage taxes 
for purposes other than to meet 
operations of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance provisions—a fear 
and a charge that has been often 
repeated. However, it did, appar- 
ently, satisfy some critics and gave 
confidence in the administration of 
the act. If wage taxes exceed cur- 
rent outlays for social purposes, the 
difference goes into the general 
treasury in exchange for the Gov- 
ernment’s promises-to-pay, called 
Government bonds, and these are 
held by the Trust Fund as “invest- 
ments.” They have no value in pay- 
ment of claims other than as de- 
mands for further taxes, and the 
Government’s right to tax is not 
only sufficient, but is also necessary 
for this purpose. 

To avoid weakening the separa- 
tion of church and state, non-profit 
institutions have suggested that the 
non-profit exception be retained 
with respect to employment as a 
minister of religion and this sug- 
gestion is incorporated in the Eliot 
bill. The church might feel that its 
principles were being preserved if 
it paid taxes with respect to its 
employment of persons for duties 
other than those of a minister, and 
let the minister and his family take 
their chances on finding in some 
other manner the equivalent of the 
benefit provisions of the social 
security legislation. While some 
churches are fairly well organized 
to care for a minister and his 
family when his labors. cease, 
through death, disability, or retire- 
ment, it is well known that this is 
far from uniformly the case; the 
lot of the broken-down preacher in 
some of the poorer churches is pro- 
verbial. These men and often their 
wives center attention on the trou- 
bles of others and perform social 
services of the highest quality. The 
traits of character that qualify 
them for their work often result in 
suffering for them and their fami- 
lies when they can no longer serve. 
Their suffering is the method 
chosen to safeguard the otherwise 
presumably endangered separation 
of church and state. 

This suggestion has been put 
forward seriously by the leaders of 
various denominations. If it were 
put to a vote of the rank and file 
of ministers, it would probably be 
supported overwhelmingly. But we 
may wonder if the voters would 
understand the proposal; perhaps 
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many of them would vote for their 
own exception from social security 
coverage to avoid an appearance of 
self-interest or to save the churches 
the expense of the taxes that 
would be required if they were 
covered. 

The attitude of non-profit institu- 
tions as a group toward the old-age 
and survivors insurance provisions 
has changed remarkably in recent 
years. In fact, many of these 
institutions desire this coverage, 
and representatives of colleges, 
churches, hospitals, social workers 
and community chests have urged 
the adoption of an amendment to 
extend coverage to employment for 
non-profit institutions as provided 
in the Eliot bill. 


Exception of Employment by States 
and Subdivisions of States 


This exception did not arise 
from administrative difficulties, and 
there is every reason to think that 
public employees and their families 
are as much in need of the benefits 
in question as if they were in in- 
dustrial employment. But there is 
a constitutional difficulty. Can the 
Federal Government require a tax 
from a state or a subdivision of a 
state? This is held to be contrary 
to the Federal Constitution because 
it is not among the powers dele- 
gated to the Federal Government 
by the Constitution. This is a seri- 
ous stumbling block because the 
states and their subdivisions are 
employers of some three million 
workers and, if the exception in 
question were removed, the law 
would require taxes from these pub- 
lic employers. Only a few years ago 
it had been rather generally agreed 
that the Federal Government could 
not tax state employees and that a 
state could not tax a Federal em- 
ployee. However, this rule has been 
discarded, and some lawyers sug- 
gest that perhaps the Supreme 
Court might rule that the Federal 
Government could tax a state, at 
least as an employer. But it would 
be far better if some arrangement 
could be made through which pub- 
lic employers would be led to co- 
operate without compulsion; it is 
not pleasant to contemplate the 
possibilities involved when the Fed- 
eral Government attempts to force 
state action. 

Among the suggestions that have 
been made to avoid this difficulty is, 
that the taxing act be amended to 
require contributions from public 
employees, and that provisions for 
benefits be made to apply if and 
when the emnloying state or sub- 
division matches these contribu- 


tions. The general idea here in- 
volved is not without precedent, 
and the closest place to look is in 
the legislation with respect to un- 
employment compensation. The So- 
cial Security Act does not require 
that states inaugurate unemploy- 
ment compensation schemes, but its 
adoption resulted in speedy volun- 
tary action on the part of the states 
to install such schemes. This act 
placed a tax on employers without 
mentioning unemployment compen- 
sation, and offered to credit against 
90% of this tax contributions that 
might be required of employers by 
states under unemployment com- 
pensation schemes. The outlay of 
employers was no greater without a 
state unemployment compensation 
scheme than with it. But no bene- 
fits would be forthcoming to resi- 
dents of the state in return for the 
taxes of employers unless such a 
scheme were established. 

The speedy state action that re- 
sulted probably represented more 
than narrow self-interest. It prob- 
ably reflected widespread accept- 
ance of the ideas behind the social 
security legislation. If this had not 
existed, the legislation would never 
have been adopted; and the general 
acceptance of this idea made the 
Federal legislation seem less coer- 
cive than it might otherwise have 
appeared. 


Second Proposal 


And so with the present proposal : 
If there is no general acceptance of 
the idea that public employment 
should come under the social secur- 
ity legislation in the same manner 
as does industrial emp!oyment, the 
exception under discussion will 
probably stand. On the other hand, 
if there is the popular sentiment to 
remove this exception, then condi- 
tioning the application of benefit 
provisions to public employees on 
contributions by their employers 
will probably be looked upon as a 
method of obtaining a generally de- 
sired result rather than as an effort 
of the Federal Government to co- 
erce the states. With this in mind, 
it seems important to investigate 
the magnitude and importance of 
this problem, and to estimate what 
support or opposition a proposal to 
remove this exception would elicit. 

Magnitude. More than 3,000,000 
employees are here involved of 
whom perhaps a little more than 
half look forward to benefits under 
retirement plans of some kind, 
while only 20% have the protection 
of some survivors benefits. The re- 
tirement plans covering perhaps a 
fourth of those with any retirement 
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expectations are of questionable 
soundness. The survivors benefits 
are usually smaller and less well 
adapted to family need than are 
those of the Social Security Aet. 
Satisfactory arrangement for 
transfer of credits between retire- 
ment systems either for old-age or 
survivors benefits is practically nil; 
in fact, upon withdrawal from ser- 
vice, possibility of further coverage 
under these plans usually disap- 
pears. Non-contributory plans pro- 
vide no rights, privileges or expec- 
tations that continue beyond with- 
drawal; contributory plans usually 
provide for return of member con- 
tributions either with or without 
interest, with no privilege to con- 
tinue contributions or to accept re- 
duced fully-paid retirement benefits 
supported by contributions already 
made by both employee and em- 
ployer. 


Public Employees Barred 


This means that some 1,300,000 
public employees cannot look for- 
ward to retirement benefits through 
united action, and that the families 
of perhaps 2,250,000 have no sur- 
vivors protection other than that 
voluntarily arranged by the work- 
ers as individuals. 

Those who are keenly interested 
in the widespread application of so- 
cial benefits recognize that far more 
families are involved than the fig- 
ures here given would indicate, be- 
cause of the continual shifting be- 
tween public and private employ- 
ments. And they realize also that 
the plight of a family that is be- 
reaved without benefits is none the 
less serious if the family happens to 
be one of a comparatively small 
group excluded from social benefit 
coverage. 


Opposition to Extension of the 
Coverage 


A substantial number of those 
public employees who look for- 
ward to some kind of retirement 
benefits have been led to oppose any 
extension of the social security cov- 
erage that would involve them. 
They fear that such an extension 
would be the death-knell of their 
present benefit schemes just as six 
or seven years ago industrial em- 
ployees with retirement plans were 
led to think that coverage by the 
Social Security Act would destroy 
their benefit schemes. However, all 
industrial employees were covered 
by the act despite this opposition; 
the growth of private retirement 
plans has been much more rapid 
since that time than ever before; 
and very few retirement plans were 


given up because of the social se- 
curity coverage. 

The view is strongly held that 
the benefit plans now operating for 
public employees are preferable to 
the social security coverage, and 
therefore it is of prime importance 
that they be continued without 
modification. As to those employees 
who have no coverage at present, 
some contend that their prospect of 
ever having a local plan would be 
practically destroyed by the exten- 
sion in question and that it is bet- 
ter that they continue in the hope 
of a local plan than that they obtain 
the less valuable protection of the 
social security legislation. Others 
would welcome extension of the so- 
cial security coverage to workers 
now without prospect of benefits, on 
the ground that this is better than 
nothing. 

One might naturally suggest that 
the retirement plans for public em- 
ployees could be modified so as to 
supplement the social security cov- 
erage, just as retirement plans for 
industrial establishments have been 
modified. But the reply of some op- 
ponents is that, if and when the so- 
cial security coverage is extended to 
public employment, local legislative 
bodies will scrap presently operat- 
ing public retirement plans on the 
ground that they are no longer 
needed. 


Anticipated Difficulties 


Some opponents to extension 
would probably expect social se- 
curity coverage to be supplemented 
by benefit plans for public em- 
ployees but anticipate a variety of 
unpleasant adjustments due to: the 
modesty of social security retire- 
ment benefits, the fact that these 
benefits are not available until age 
65 is reached, the absence of indi- 
vidual equity related to contribu- 
tions, and the fact that the Federal 
plan would not meet the needs of 
special services such as those of 
policemen, firemen and judges. (The 
Eliot bill would make benefits pay- 
able to wives and widows of pen- 
sioners and to insured women when 
they attain age 60.) They point 
out that revision of local plans re- 
quires legislation and that the ad- 
justments that would follow from 
participation in the Federal plan 
would be much more difficult than 
were similar adjustments for in- 
dustrial organizations; that these 
changes would disturb public budg- 
eting; and that later changes in 
the Federal plan would call for fur- 
ther changes in local plans, neces- 
sitating repetition of the same slow 
process of legislation. Although the 


point has not been stressed, the 
statement has been made that pres- 
ent plans should remain unaltered 
in order “to protect the accrued 
rights” of present members.. It 
should be noted that in practically 
all of these statements attention is 
centered on retirement benefits; lit- 
tle thought is given to survivors 
benefits, and the importance of con- 
tinuation of coverage for employees 
who change their employment is 
neglected. 


Relative Merits 


As to the relative merits of the 
benefits of public employee retire- 
ment plans and those of the old-age 
and survivors provisions of the so- 
cial security legislation, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind: (1) that there 
is a wide variety of retirement 
benefits under different plans; (2) 
that survivors benefits are non- 
existent for 80 per cent of public 
employees; and (3) that no retire- 
ment plan for public employees pro- 
vides survivors benefits that are 
comparable with those of the social 
security plan in their adjustment to 
presumed family need. 

By far the best paper on this sub- 
ject that the writer has seen is by 
D. C. Bronson, Assistant Actuary, 
Office of the Actuary, Social Se- 
curity Board, entitled “Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance in Its Relation 
to Public Employees,” published in 
the May, 1940 issue of the Social 
Security Bulletin. No student of 
this subject should neglect this pa- 
per; it is clear cut, well focused and 
presents comparative facts, the im- 
port of which is inescapable. Mr. 
Bronson remarks on the lack of 
uniformity in public-employee re- 
tirement plans as to kind and 
amount of benefits, the conditions 
for their receipt, and soundness of 
financing. He points out similari- 
ties between these plans and those 
of industrial corporations, and 
likens the present discussion to that 
which accompanied consideration of 
the Clark Amendment when some 
industrial employers thought they 
wanted to substitute private plans 
for social security coverage. Then 
he turns to the survivors benefit 
provisions and shows by examples 
how meager and inappropriate are 
the benefits of the public employee 
plans as compared with those of 
the social security plan. He points 
out that the social security benefits 
are not only larger most of the 
time, but that they are larger when 
the need for them is greatest. He 
gives a chart comparing the sur- 
vivors benefits under the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Federal Civil 
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Service Retirement Act; this im- 
presses the much larger magnitude 
of the social security benefit except 
for a period from age 48 to 65 dur- 
ing which the need for survivors 
benefits is not nearly so keen as in 
earlier years. 

Mr. Bronson stresses the effect of 
shifts in employment and gives a 
table showing this effect on retire- 
ment benefits. This drives home 
the fact that benefits are seriously 
depleted by these shifts so long as 
the coverage of the Social Security 
Act is incomplete and illustrates 
how employment may be divided 
throughout a normal working life- 
time between civil service and in- 
dustrial employment and never re- 
sult in qualification for a retire- 
ment benefit. Without doubt there 
is no public appreciation of the 
magnitude of survivors benefits un- 
der the Social Security Act, and Mr. 
Bronson tries to emphasize this 
magnitude as follows: “Private 
companies now provide life insur- 
ance protection estimated at $110 
billion. The amendments to the 
Act in 1939 provided protection 
amounting at the start to perhaps 
$40 billion in insurance value. Ex- 
clusion of public employment from 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
system keeps public employees from 
sharing in the protection afforded 
by this system, which would repre- 
sent values of many millions of dol- 
lars for those who have wives and 
children.” 


Greater Aggregate Protection 


It is difficult to understand how 
opposition to the removal of the 
public employment exception can 
persist in the mind of anyone who 
has the facts of Bronson’s paper 
clearly before him; his concluding 
sentence is as follows: “As _ re- 
sponsible employers in industry 
have continued their contributory 
retirement plans, generally modified 
to produce larger combined benefits 
than were in effect before the estab- 
lishment of the social security pro- 
gram, so the civil-service plan and 
others affected would continue un- 
der a coordinated system, and would 
provide greater aggregate protec. 
tion.” 

It is fair to ask just why it should 
be necessary to choose between 
these plans and the Federal plan— 
each has its virtues and its limita- 
tions. Certainly a choice is not 
necessary if one can supplement the 
other, but one of the contentions 
mentioned above is that the local 
plans will be scrapped if the Fed- 
eral coverage is extended. In an 
address entitled “Extension of the 
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Social Security Act to State, County 
and Municipal Employees,” de- 
livered before the 36th Annual Con- 
ference of the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association in May, 1941, 
Mr. A. A. Weinberg, Managing 
Actuary, Park Employees’ Annuity 
and Benefit Fund (Chicago), stated 
his conviction as follows: “. .. what 
incentive would there be for the 
public employer to legislate another 
retirement plan once the provisions 
of the Social Security Act are in 
force? It would be extremely dif- 
ficult, in my opinion, to convince the 
local legislative bodies that the em- 
ployees are entitled to another 
schedule of benefit provisions. .. . 
I wonder how many of those as- 
sembled here really believe that the 
legislative bodies in their localities 
would voluntarily proceed to create 
benefits above the social security 
level, once employees are taken into 
the Social Security Act under the 
proposed form of coverage? 


"Seems Illusory" 


“To me this view seems rather 
illusory, and I am sure that those 
who have had practical experience 
in legislative matters will agree 
with me that it is too much to hope 
for, and certainly beyond the limits 
of reasonable expectation. We know 
that once the social security cover- 
age is extended without any pre- 
determined retirement program, 
and becomes an accomplished fact, 
the public employee would definitely 
and permanently be precluded from 
receiving any additional benefits, 
and the public employees must make 
up their minds on that point.” 

These are most serious state- 
ments, but Mr. Weinberg gives no 
evidence to support them. Of 
course, only future developments 
can determine the effect of the ex- 
tension in question on subsequent 
state retirement legislation for 
these employees. But the very next 
paragraph in Mr. Weinberg’s paper 
goes far to destroy his thesis. It 
reads as follows: 

“In industry it is the employer 
who initiates the move for a retire- 
ment plan, prepares the schedule of 
benefits with perhaps‘ the coopera- 
tion of an employees’ committee, 
usually appointed by or with his 
consent, and establishes the retire- 
ment system, in most instances un- 
der his direct management and con- 
trol. But in the public service we 
all know that it is the rare occasion 
where the employer will voluntarily 
propose any such plan for the em- 
ployees, and that it is the employees 
themselves who must take the lead 
in that respect, and do everything 


required to bring about the estab- 
lishment of a retirement plan, from 
the inception of the move to its final 
realization. Even after the plan 
is in force the public employees 
generally must watch its progress 
to insure its continued and satis- 
factory operation.” 

As a matter of fact practically 
every objection raised to the exten- 
sion of social security coverage to 
public employment was presented in 
defense of the Clark Amendment. 
Many of the contributory retire- 
ment plans of industry were in all 
essential particulars similar to 
many of the public employee plans 
—even to their faults. Provision for 
retirement before reaching age 65, 
the right to choose between settle- 
ment options, provision for dis- 
ability retirement, the desire for 
special benefit arrangements for 
special classes of workers and, un- 
fortunately from a social stand- 
point, forfeiture of employer con- 
tributions along with dissipation of 
retirement equities upon  with- 
drawal from service—all these are 
involved in retirement plans for in- 
dustrial employment. Yet, after 
prolonged debate, no consideration 
was given in the social security 
legislation to retirement plans of 
industry; and perhaps the most re- 
markable fact is that, as more light 
and less heat entered the discus- 
sions, industrial employers and em- 
ployees ceased to be interested in 
any such exception. 


General Principles 


In all of this discussion there 
seems to be some common ground 
in the nature of assumptions or con- 
clusions quite generally accepted, 
even though rarely stated. It may 
be worth while to state these ex- 
plicitly. 

In the first place there seems to 
be quite general acceptance of the 
thought that the benefits stated in 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
provisions are desirable and that 
we should try in some manner to 
make them available and available 
continuously to all workers and 
their families. 

In the second place, the levying 
of modest wage taxes shared equally 
by employer and employees to sup- 
port these benefits as they fall due 
seems to be quite generally ac- 
cepted. 

In the third place, and doubtless 
as a consequence of the acceptance 
of these first two principles, any 
groups of workers or employers 
who conduct themselves in such a 
way as to thwart these broad, gen- 
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The 1942 Nylie bubs 


THE New York Life Insurance Company, in 
the advertisement appearing on this and the 
following pages, pays tribute to the members 

of the 1942 Nylic Clubs, and particularly to 

the Officers of the Top Club for impressive 
records during the past Club Year. In 1942 there 
are more members in all of the Nylic Clubs than 
in either 1940 or 1941, and the ratio of Club members 
to the total number of agents is greater than it has been 


for a good many years. 


The Company suspended its regular Club Con- 
ferences this year in order to co-operate with the 
Government in its efforts to relieve wartime congestion 
on the railroads. As a substitute for the regular 
business sessions, the September issue of the Nylic 
Review was a “Convention on Paper.’’ Every agent 
of the Company was thereby given the benefit of the 
contributions which would normally have been 
delivered in person at the Top Club Conference. 

* * * * 


There are three Nylic Clubs: The $100,000 Club, 
$200,000 Club and Top Club. While a member of the 
Top Club is recognized by his associates and friends 
as one of the outstanding leaders in the Company’s 
Field organization, and a member of the $200,000 Club 
has won great success and stands near the top, member- 
ship in the $100,000 Club is also an achievement 


deserving of high praise. 


The Officers of the Top Club represent the leading 
agents of the Company. The President of the Top 
Club is the Field representative who pays for the 
largest volume of new business during the Club year, 
under Club rules. The Presidency is limited to one 
term and the Chairman of the Advisory Board is the 
leading past President of the Top Club. The five 
Vice-Presidents-at-Large are those who have made the 
best Club records throughout the United States and 
Canada, aside from the Top Club President and the 
Chairman of the Advisory Board (except that no two 
may come from the same Department). Following 
these are the seventeen Department Vice-Presidents, 
who have had the best Top Club records in each of 
the regional Departments. 


* * * * 


The Club records this year are unusually impressive 


and encouraging. The President of the 1942 Top Club, 





Mr. Irving Freed, paid for a greater amount than 
was secured by the President of the Top Club 
in either of the two previous Club years, and 
qualified for the Million Dollar Round Table 
of the National Association of Life Under, 
writers. First Vice-President-at-large George J. Lucas 
also qualified for the Million Dollar Round Table. | 


-j 
(Club records represent “rock-bottom” figures. For 


example, no term insurance is counted and quarterly 
and semi-annual business is counted pro rata, that is 
$250 or $500, respectively, as each quarterly or semi- 


annual premium is paid.) 


Each of the five Vice-Presidents-at-Large earned his 
position with a greater individual volume of business 
than was secured by the corresponding officers in 
either 1940 or 1941. 


This year, the combined paid business of the 
twenty-four Top Club Officers, including the Chairman 
of the Advisory Board and the seventeen Department 
Vice-Presidents, exceeded the corresponding combined 
totals for 1940 and 1941. 


More Club members paid for over $200,000 business 
in the 1942 Club year than in either 1940 or 1941. 


The number of paid applications secured by the 
seventeen Departmental Chairmen of the $100,000 
Club was greater in 1942 than in 1940 or 1941. 


Moreover, in all of the above comparisons we are 
using figures for only eleven months in 1942 as against 
the full twelve months of the 1940 and 1941 Club years, 
for the 1942 Club year was shortened to eleven months 
in order to change the annual date upon which the 
Club year ends. 


** * * 


To the Officers of the Top Club and to their 
associates in the Nylic Clubs, the Company extends 
its sincere congratulations. Club membership is a 
high honor which not only reflects personal achieve- 
ment and success but also carries with it a large measure 
of prestige both in the organization of our Company 


and in the community served by the life underwriter. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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(942 Nylic Top Chub 





IRVING FREED 
President of the 1942 Nylic Top Club 


THE outstanding leader in the New York Life’s 
Field Force during the 1942 Club Year was Irving 
Freed, a Third Degree Nylic of New York City. A 
native New Yorker, he attended the College of the City 
of New York and in 1923 joined the Field Force of the 
New York Life. He looks forward to attaining the 
distinguished rank of Senior Nylic at the end of 1942, 
when he will be 43 years old. 
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Mr. Freed sells a substantial volume of business life 
insurance as well as personal life insurance on a pro- 
gram basis. He is recognized in the Company for pro- 
ducing business of high quality which stays in force. 
The ratio of persistency of his 1941 Club Year business, 
for example, was 100 per cent. He is a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table of the National Associa- 


tion of Life Underwriters. 
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I. S. KIBRICK 
Senior Nylic 
Chairman of the Advisory Board 


Crockton, Massachusetts 


Mr. Kibrick is widely known to life 
underwriters throughout the country 
as an inspiring and dynamic speaker 
and the author of valuable articles on 
business life insurance. A member cf 
the Nylic field force for the past 27 
years, he was President of the Top 
Club in 1935. 





EDWIN T. GOLDEN, C.L.U. 
First Degree Nylic 


Vice-President-at-Large 


San Francisco, California 


Mr. Golden is known among life under- 
writers for his practical book “‘Young 
Man—Here’s How to Sell Life Insur- 
ance,”’ published in 1941. A graduate 
of the University of California in 1932, 
he joined the New York Life in 1933 
and has been a Top Club member 
every year since 1934, 





GEORGE J. LUCAS 
Third Degree Nylic 
Vice-President-at-Large 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Mr. Lucas joined the New York Life 
17 years ago, is now age 38, and has 
only three years to go before becoming 
a Senior Nylic. Working in a small 
city, he has a wide clientele among all 
fields of business, industry and farm- 
ing. He emphasizes specific need 
selling and life insurance for taxes. 





LOUIS K. SIMS 


Senior Nylic 


Vice-President-at-Large 
Los Angeles, California 


Mr. Sims has been a member of the 
New York Life field force since 
December, 1918. He writes a great 
many applications for substantial 
amounts on the lives of executives and 
management men in the wholesale 
business. A very vital personality, he 
has a thorough knowledge of the 
psychology of life insurance selling. 








DON C. KITE 
Second Degree Nylic 
Vice-President-at-Large 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


Mr. Kite is prominent in his com- 
munity, seat of the University. of West 
Virginia, not only for his knowledge 
and ability as a life underwriter but 
also for his active participation in com- 
munity affairs. He joined the New 
York Life in 1932 after previous experi- 
ence as a railroad yard master. 





ALBERT W. TREBILCOCK 
Third Degree Nylic 
Vice-President-at-Large 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. Trebilcock is a career life under- 
writer whose consistent leadership in 
the Company’s field force reflects his 
ability to adjust his methods to chang- 
ing conditions. He joined the New 
York Life 19 years ago, has regularly 
qualified as a Nylic Club member, and 
now has a clientele of about 2,500 
policyholders. 
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1942 Nuylic T ofr Click Vive Presidents of Y, charlments 





BROWN C. WOODBURY HARRY A. McCOLL WILLIAM V. LURIE 


Third Degree Nylic Third Degree Nylic Third Degree Nylic 
San Francisco, Calif. Colorado Springs, Colo. Lawrence, N. Y. 





THEODORE KRAEMER CHARLES ANCHELL SYLVAN D. EINSTEIN 
Second Degree Nylic Second Degree Nylic Third Degree Nylic 
Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N. Y. Vineland, New Jersey 





THEODORE WEISS BEN SEKT G. BERTIL GUSTON 
Third Degree Nylic Senior Nylic Freshman Nylic 
Chicago, IIL. Sioux City, lowa Dorchester, Mass. 
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WILLIAM A. LEAVELL HARRY A. RUVIN EUGENE KENDALL 


Third Degree Nylic 
Meridian, Miss. 


i ow 


Third Degree Nylic First Degree Nylic 
Schenectady, N. Y. Norman, Oklahoma 





CORNELIUS G. SCHEID IRVING LEVITIN, C.L.U. JOSEF E. JOSEPHS, C.L.U. 


Second Degree Nylic 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Third Degree Nylic Second Degree Nylic 
Seattle, Wash. Charlotte, No. Carolina 





LYLE H. CHENEY COY JAY 
First Degree Nylic Senior Nylic 
Pasadena, Calif. Johnstown, Pa. 
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CHAIRMAN 


JOSEPH MACKLIN, Second Degree Nylic . Brooklyn, New York 


VICE-CHAIRMAN 





J. P. STEIN, Second Degree Nylic . Jamestown, North Dakota 
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DEPARTMENTAL CHAIRMEN 





MAX WEISS, Second Degree Nylic New York, New York 


JOHN N. LaCORTE, Freshman Nylic Brooklyn, New York 
MARION CICCARELLI, First Degree Nylic Milford, Mass. 
GEORGE E. HOWARD, Third Degree Nylic Buffalo, New York 
RAYMOND J. MERCER, Third Degree Nylic Bellevue, Pa. 
HAROLD CAPLAN, First Degree Nylic Philadelphia, Pa. 
RICHARD F. HARRIS, Senior Nylic Athens, Georgia 
EARL E. HENRY, Freshman Nylic Dayton, Ohio 


Joliet, Illinois 


WILLIAM B. RANKIN, Third Degree Nylic 
HAROLD W. PETTENG LL, Freshman Nylic . Beloit, Wisconsin 
HUGO C. JOHNSON, Second Degree Nylic . Norfolk, Nebraska 
MILLARD W. ELLIS, First Degree Nylic Trenton, Missouri 
KALIL HELO, First Degree Nylic Crowley, Louisiana 
WILLIAM W. WALL, Freshman Nylic Helena, Montana 
TAGE E, AHLQUIST . Bremerton, Washington 
JULIAN M. JACOBSON, Senior Nylic . .Kingsburg, California 
BRADFORD N. FROUDE, First Degree Nylic Van Nuys, Calif. 
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DEPARTMENTAL VICE-CHAIRMEN 





ISIDORE MEDOW, Third Degree Nylic, New York, New York 
JOSEPH J. HAVEY, First Degree Nylic Hillside, New Jersey 
JOSEPH BURGIEL, Second Degree Nylic Ware, Mass. 
DANIEL F. STEINWALD Kenmore, New York 
JOHN A. SCHEFFER, First Degree Nylic . Lancaster, Pa. 
LESTER H. SCHWARTZ, First Degree Nylic Scranton, Pa. 
JAMES T. BURNS, Senior Nylic Tampa, Florida 
PAUL R. ELLIOTT Battle Creek, Michigan 
J. T. SHUTT, Second Degree Nylic Chicago, Illinois 
HYMAN GLICKMAN, Third Degree Nylic, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
ALBERT J. NORTON, Senior Nylic Chadron, Nebraska 
R. H. THURMAN, Second Degree Nolic Murray, Kentucky 
CECIL ATKINS . Homer, Louisiana 
WARREN R. EVANS, First Degree Nylic Shelby, Montana 
NYAL C. GRADY, Freshman Nylic Spokane, Washington 
JOSEPH LAURENCE, Third Degree Nylic . San Leandro, Calif. 


JOHN D. BROWN, Senior Nylic . . Clovis, New Mexico 
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Gain and Loss Exhibit for 1941 


N analysis of the source of life 
A\ insurance profits and losses 

during 1941, as indicated in 
the adjoining tables covering 278 
companies, shows an aggregate 
gain of $641,040,986 from insur- 
ance operations during the year 
1941. This figure is less than the 
similar total for 1940. The Spec- 
tator Gain and Loss Exhibit shows 
a breakdown of insurance profits 
by classes of business written. The 
aggregates show profits from in- 
dustrial, ordinary life, double in- 
demnity and group business. Dis- 
ability business continued to be 
unprofitable and there was also a 
loss from annuities. These data are 
taken from The Spectator Year 
Book for 1942. 

The interest earnings of these 
278 companies totaled $1,037,541,- 
804. This amounted to 3.31 per 
cent of the companies’ mean ledger 
assets. Although total interest 
earnings were somewhat higher 
than in 1940, the continued low 
rate of return on investments is 
still a major problem of life insur- 
ance managements. 


Aggregates 


Aggregates for the year show an 
earned premium income of $4,114,- 
172,120 from life insurance con- 
tracts. To this was added $416,- 
742,954 in dividends left to 
accumulate and premiums on sup- 
plementary contracts not involving 
life contingencies. Interest earn- 
ings of $1,037,541,804 and miscel- 
laneous income of $59,644,260 gave 
the companies a total (earned) in- 
come of $5,628,101,138. Total (in- 
curred) disbursements accounted 
for 57.43 per cent of this income, 
and increases in the policy reserves 
accounted for 31.18 per cent, leav- 
ing a gain from insurance opera- 
tions of $641,040,986 or 11.39 per 
cent. Death claims incurred were 
$1,011.526,183 or 17.97 per cent of 
total income. 


Investment items, representing 
the change in value of the com- 
panies’ investments, showed a loss 
of $88,471,962. This compares with 
a loss of $139,702,250 from this 
source in 1940. The total gain 
from insurance and investments, 
or surplus earned during the year 
was $552,569,024. The companies 


Premiums and other considerations 


set aside $423,623,503 as dividends 
to policyholders and $17,403,206 
dividends to stockholders, and had 
a loss from miscellaneous items of 
$5,102,216. After decreasing spe- 
cial and contingency reserves by 
$2,863,849, there was an increase 
in unassigned funds or net surplus 
of $109,303,948. 





Totals Per Cent 
278 to Total 
Companies Income 


$4,114,172,120 73.10 


Dividend accumulations and supple mentary ccntracts without 


life contingencies . 


Investment income (less investment expenses including taxes) 


Other income.... ph 
Total Income (a) 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
Deaths 
Maturities, disabilities, annuities 
Surrender. . 


Dividend accumulations and supplementary contracts with- 
out life contingencies we 
Commissions, taxes and other insurance expenses . 


Other disbursements. 
Tota! Disbursements (b) 


Increase in reserves on contracts involving life contingencies 


416,742,954 7.40 
1,€37,541,8C4 18.44 
£9,644,Z€0 1. 
5,628,101,1358 


1,011,526, 783 17.97 
5£5,176,779 9.86 
571,563,485 10.16 


257 ,132,€05 4.57 
764 ,335,€95 13.58 
72,325, CE6 1.29 
3,232,C60,103 57.43 
1,5€4,116,€66 26.72 


Increase in reserves for dividend accumulations and supple- 


mentary contracts without life contingencies. . 
Increase in other reserves and assets not admitted 


Total Increase in Reserves (c) 


NET GAIN FROM INSURANCE: 


Industrial 

Life . 

Total and permanent disability . 

Accidental death benefits. . 

Annuities (excluding disability annuities) . 

Group and group annuities 
Total Gain from Insurance (a-b-c) 


INVESTMENTS: 
Net profit on sale or maturity 


Increase by adjustment i in book value (net) . 
Gain, change in difference between book and admitted 


values 
Gain, other investment items 
Net Profit from Investments 


Net Gain from Underwriting and investments . . 


Dividends to policyholders 

Dividends to stockholders 

Increase in general contingency reserves. . 
Gain from miscellanecus items 


Total Net Loss from Miscelleneous Items 


Increase in Surplus During 1941 


235 ,688 ,C63 4.19 
15,195,210 27 
1,755, 060,139 31.18 


128,714,235 
439,010,639 
— 16,326,355 

15,255,728 
—35,378,310 

55,665,049 
641,040,986 


BEBNBa8 


— 
oo 


53,533,185 
— 184,268 ,032 


71,626,640 
—29,423,755 
— 88,471,262 
552,569,024 


—, 162, ‘216 
443 ,2€5 ,076 
19,303,948 














Medium for Collecting 
Future Pay Checks 


“Only life insurance can reach 
out into the future, gather together 
all the pay-checks a man would have 
earned had he lived, and give these 
pay-checks, month by month, to his 
family,” states Holicoa Review, 
trade publication of Home Life In- 


surance Company of America, Phil- 
adelphia. If your prospect’s earn- 
ing power should be cut off tomor- 
row, would his savings plus his 
present life insurance be sufficient 
to provide the monthly income his 
family will need? queries the 
Review. Or would some member of 
the family be obliged to go out and 
earn an income, and would the 
family be forced to lower consider- 


ably their standard of living? None 
of us cherishes the idea of lowering 
the standard of living for ourselves 
or family. But the need for income 
is a continuous need. So long as 
life lasts there must be money. 
Only life insurance will guarantee 
to provide a new source of income 
when death or old age destroys 
present income, advises Home Life’s 
journal. 
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48th Year of Dependable Service 





The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 
Has Paid $135,000,000 to Policyholders and Benefici- 
SEE PES errr e Pet ee ree 
Holds Assets of Over $55,000,000 for Their Benefit... 
Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 1 
COE, a devin cneekeromusecusseseabocs 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
DT ciel cabhaweih sake eacentacpASachasswes 
Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
ee ee eke ea owe esas Wee ae eee Ee 
Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
RY Cet ds nce wiuigeutiesseannecdeeewans 


Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
altel aa ET atie RRS "ONE eink rere yn et se 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
SN Ce a Ccraticnderk eam ars nn aes 





The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 























33 Years of Progress 





ROCKFORD LIFE 
| COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES 
NEW AND ATTRACTIVE POLICY FORMS 


| NEW PLANS FOR AGENTS 


ATTRACTIVE TERRITORIES OPEN IN 
ILLINOIS, IOWA AND THE MIDDLE 
WESTERN STATES 











Home Office 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


FRANCIS L. BROWN, President 
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UTCH, my three and one-half year old grandson, 

has been living at our house for the past few weeks 
while his soldier-father gets settled down to army life 
and finds another temporary home for him near his 
mid-western camp. His real name is Ronnie, or Ronald, 
or Ronald James! when he incurs the displeasure of his 
mother, but ordinarily everyone remarks that he is such 
a good boy. And I sup- 
pose he would be, too, 
if he had no grand- 
parents, or funny books 
—or, especially, that 
old dog, Rex. Rex is 
our dog. He is about 
fourteen, small, smart 
and long-haired and 
Butch learned long ago 
that there was practi- 
cally no limit to the 
loving abuse the old 
dog was willing, even 















anxious, to take from - eo 
him until, “Ronnie, - i? 
leave that dog alone!” : ‘ 

has become as familiar & o 
in our house as the 

sound of running wa- BUTCH 


ter. He never actually 
hurts the dog, mind 
you, except the time he bit a small piece out of Rex’s 
ear—and received in return just the suggestion of a 
bite on his nose—but he has it down to a science when 
it comes to galloping, with a combination Indian-Rebel 
yell, past Rex, missing his foot, nose or tail by exactly 
one-sixteenth of an inch. 


Such a Good Boy 


* * * 


OU would think some of the hardier members of 
his family would give him a good smack on the 
behind. Well, they do, almost. I’ve often seen his 
mother, or Aunt Ra-ra make a good swipe in that di- 
rection, but right there stands one of the real proofs 
of the boy’s advanced intelligence. He is no prodigy— 
probably knows no more than I do about the classics 
or higher mathematics—but he is exceptionally ad- 
vanced in the practical things of life. I have observed 
it to be a universal stratagem among children about to 
be swiped from behind to inch forward on all toes, 
throwing their lower spines to the front as far as the 
bony structure of the body will permit. This frequently 
causes a complete miss, but allows the irate adult to 
grab them with the other hand, which results in two 
or three sound smacks when only one had been the 
original intention. Butch prefers'to throw his butt 
forward just sufficient to make the blow a glancing one, 
meanwhile getting away amazingly fast. He heads for 
the long hallway, where he knows his speed afoot and 
his maneuverability on the turn into the kitchen and 
beyond, if necessary, will afford time for a cooling-off 
process. 








— 














By Frank Ellington e 




















HIS exact situation was enacted the other day when 

he had cut that one-sixteenth of an inch too fine. 
The worst he received was a good scolding for hurting 
poor Rex. “My no mean it; my love Rex,” he ex- 
plained with childish earnestness. “Love,” his grand- 
mother scoffed, “What is love?” Then, with the ten- 
sion off, and confronted with a most unusual question, 
he became his usual excited, noisy self and, with arms 
swinging he started galloping about the room. “Love,” 
he shouted, “is people, and people, and soldiers march- 
ing home, and apple trees.” He was just getting his 
thoughts together with that double “people,” but he 
was pretty tickled with the remainder of his definition, 
and so was I. 


ES, on the whole, I suppose Butch is a good boy. 

Only three times, to my knowledge, has he broken 
spectacles on the faces of his relatives and even then 
he was careful to aim for the bridge of the nose, so 
that the danger of serious injury would be minimized. 
And that fight he had with the little girl in the park 
was mostly her fault. His other and older “Dr. 
Grandpa,” was with him at the time, and Dr. Grandpa 
told me that this was the case, although he might be 
considered biased. Anyway, he told me, somewhat 
proudly, that Butch was winning all the way until the 
kid’s mother called for the police. As for the matter 
of glasses, everyone knows that good solid, horn-rim- 
med ones are the standard equipment for casual play 
or conversation with a child and that the place for 
them at such times is in the top bureau drawer. 


& x * 


OME people around New York will miss him very 

much next week when he joins his Dad and Mom 
in the army camp; others, not so much. He will not 
be missed tearfully by the man who keeps the smelly 
grocery store in our neighborhood. Butch said repeat- 
edly and loudly on occasions when he was good enough 
to accompany me there, “My no like this tore; it a 
tinky tore!” Nor will the various Orientals, presum- 
ably Chinese, miss his excited public queries, “Him a 
mean Jap?” Certainly, that decidedly movie-German- 
type bus driver would not again wish to hear the boy 
proclaim for all to hear, “Him a Nazi!” Butch has 
very definite ideas on good and mean people, and I am 
sure that many strangers, policemen and non-Nazi bus 
drivers especially, will miss his cheery, “Good-morn- 
ing,” delivered in a voice of song, Also, all the good- 
looking girl visitors to our house will feel a void in 
the scheme of things when he does not appear on deck 
with his very flattering demands for hugs and kisses. I 
once asked him why he always wanted to kiss the 
pretty girls. “My like to mell em,” he said, matter-of- 
factly. Yes, and I shall miss him too, and after he 
leaves I shall damn the Germans and the Japs every 
time I pass a chewing gum machine. 


Breathing Space 


The Philadelphia Inquirer recently printed a news 
story about a former local citizen whose will was being 
@robated. The will was simply ten words at the bottom 
of a letter written to his wife and left attached to a 
life insurance policy. The letter:— 


‘“‘My dear wife: When you receive this letter, I shall 
no longer be with you. But I shall still be helping you. 
The policy to which this is attached will bring you my 
salary each month for a year after Iam gone. I know 
you are grieving, but I do not want to add anxiety to 
your grief. So many widows get panicky because the 
old salary has stopped. You may be well-to-do when 
you read this message. I hope you may be. Or you may 
have to be very economical indeed. Who knows? At 
least you will have a year’s breathing space to prepare 
to live on what I have been able to leave you over and 
above this policy. I hope it will be much—or at least 
you will know it is the best I could do. And perhaps 
being able to carry on for a year will enable you to 
get a better price for the securities you may have to 
sell. Yours lovingly, I leave all to my wife, 
Lydia ——. My will.”’ 


The letter had been written seven years before his 
death. The estate was tentatively valued at $2,500. 


The amount of the policy and the name of the com- 
pany were not given. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


Independence Square Philadelphia 


























Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make 
it one of the better 
companies for agency 


opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 


Montgomery, Alabama 
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Harry Gardiner 


reading and may well become more so, says in his 

essay on Self-Reliance that “an institution is the 
lengthened shadow of one man.” If that were applied 
to the Harry Gardiner Agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life in New York, then Harry Gardiner—who 
has the modesty of a big man—might reply by quoting 
his president. When the John Hancock was celebrat- 
ing its seventy-fifth anniversary, on Charter Day, 
April 21, 1937, President Guy W. Cox over a nation- 
wide telephone hookup gave his anniversary message, 
in which he observed: “It is sometimes said that a cor- 
poration is but the lengthened shadow of a man. This, 
I think, is over-simplification. It is the shadow of all 
—officer, agent and employee—who serve it at any 
time, anywhere.” (Incidentally, President Cox once 
concluded a message of congratulation to Harry Gardi- 
ner with the words, “May your shadow never grow 
less !’’) 

So in the Harry Gardiner Agency all cooperate and 
by cooperating contribute, but all by their loyalty to 
Harry Gardiner himself testify to the worth of his 
work in building up that agency to a point where it 
has grown so large that he has had to share responsi- 
bility with able assistants. 

However, though in these days Harry Gardiner casts 
a long and solid shadow, there was necessarily a time 
when he worked in the shade of older men. One of the 
most treasured photographs on the walls of his office 
at 225 Broadway shows a very bleak and primitive of- 
fice, with a man seated at an old-fashioned roll-top desk 
at the left and in the shadows at the right can be dis- 
cerned what looks like a rather unpromising boy—or 
was it the photographer’s fault? 

That youngster off in the corner was then office-boy 


R reaai WALDO EMERSON, who is still worth 
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in the John Hancock’s weekly-premium office at Pater- 
son, N. J., the man at the desk being Superintendent 
John White. Paterson has long been devoted in large 
part to the silk industry, and when, about 1887, the 
parents of 4-year-old Harry Gardiner brought him 
over from England (where he was born April 6, 1883, 
in Cheshire County), they naturally settled in Pater- 
son, where the father could continue to carry on the 
silk business as he had in the old country. And in that 
city young Harry, on Dec. 1, 1894, began his life in- 
surance career and his connection with the John 
Hancock. 


Maybe a Rosy—But Dim Future 


In that darksome office Harry swept the floor, washed 
the windows and kept the ledgers. If the future ever 
looked rosy to him, it must also have looked very far 
away. Most of the agents in that office were 60 years 
old or over—not easily adaptable to developing new 
ideas—and what they thought about insurance was 
pretty discouraging to a young boy trying to make his 
way upward. But Harry kept on, and when 17 years 
old he became cashier of the Paterson office. The next 
year he went to Passaic as an agent on a weekly-pre- 
mium debit and worked there about five years. In 
1907 he went from Passaic to Philadelphia, again as a 
cashier, and later broke away from the P place-names 
by going to Bridgeport, Conn., where he was assistant 
manager for Connecticut. 

In January 1915, Harry Gardiner was made assistant 
superintendent in charge of a group of weekly-premiur- 
agents; in 1915-17 he was the company’s leading as- 
sistant in Connecticut. In 1917 he became supervisor 
of the Albany Ordinary agency; being the first man to 
be selected by the company for transfer from the 








The 
Harry Gardiner 
Agency, New York, 
The John Hancock 
Mutual Life: An 
Operational Survey 


By 


WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 
Spectator Staff Writer 


- weekly-premium department to the Ordinary branch. 
The agency’s annual production rose from $500,000 to 
$3,500,000, which would suggest that Harry Gardiner 
even then was no ordinary person. In 1920 he opened 
a new agency in Kansas City, Mo., and a year later he 
was called back to take over the William N. Compton 
Agency in New York City. 

That agency’s antecedents are less well known than 
are those of the man who put new life into it. The 
John Hancock Mutual Life, organized in 1862, opened 
an office in New York in 1866, with William F. Hall in 
charge. Later general agents included Frank Kohler 
and George L. Stimmel, but the exact line of succes- 
sion is obscure. 

When Mr. Gardiner was appointed general agent in 
New York on July 22, 1921, the Compton agency was 
primarily a brokerage office, with only one full-time 
agent—C. Clarence Swift, who died in 1934 of a heart 
attack while still an actively working agent. The 
agency’s production in the balance of that year was 
$698,000, and the following production figures for the 
next seven years reflect not only improving business 
conditions but also an increasingly efficient agency 
force; the annual totals are: 


BED .ccwevesevtetdenssedoenses $2,983,335 
DE keeccnecheedeseaveveneses 3,869,000 
BE cccccwesescosncsssbegeens 4,567,500 
BOD” is ceseusdenwaveetseceness 5,967,000 
BE oka dodcesetad senkeabesees 8,035,500 
BU ss densdeecnteos san tdenees 13,405,800 
BE east ncn csenceaeeuceesaawe 15,067,000 


As the 1930’s came along, a downward trend was of 
course to be expected. In 1933, for instance, produc- 
tion amounted to $9,443,311—which is still not exactly 
negligible. Totals for the year 1941 and the first quar- 





Superintendent John White of the John Hancock’s weekly-premium office in 
Paterson, N. J., would hardly have turned his back on Harry Gardiner in this way 
if had known then what his office-boy was going to accomplish in the next four 
and a half decades. Incidentally, the desk-like affair at the left is a secretary. 
too old-fashioned to have curves. This photograph now hangs in Mr. Gardiner’s 
office in New York. 


ter of 1942 show that this year opened with a marked 
advance over the preceding period, thus: 


1941 Ist Quarter 1942 





Ordinary ...... $7,868,000 $3,572,000 
Annuity Credits. 4,907,000 3,026,000 
a ae 11,674,000 7,227,000 

ee $24,449,000 $13,825,000 


The Harry Gardiner Agency at first occupied the 
old Compton quarters at 220 Broadway, then in 1927 
moved across the street to 225 Broadway, the Trans- 
portation Building, of which it was the first tenant and 
which at one time housed at least twenty insurance 
agencies. The Gardiner agency now has the entire 
front of the twenty-second floor. 


An Organization Worker 


The center of this growth, Harry Gardiner, has him- 
self continued to grow. Last year, for instance, at the 
age of 58, he graduated from the school of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. And his growth 
and ability have been recognized. Early in 1936, for 
example, he was elected president of the Life Managers 
Association of Greater New York, after having served 
as its vice-president. Later that year he was chosen 
as president of the John Hancock Mutual Life General 
Agents Association. At the conclusion of his term of 
office the Life Managers Association gave him a testi- 
monial dinner at the Yale Club on:April 29, 1937, when 
he was presented with a silver platter bearing the 
names of all the association’s members. In 1938 he was 
chairman of the life insurance agents’ committee for 
the Greater New York Fund. And in the present year, 
at the request of Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, 
Mr. Gardiner served as chairman of the insurance 
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EDWIN J. ALLEN 


agents’ division in the U.S.O. War 
Fund Campaign in New York, la- 
ter receiving a _ Certificate of 
Achievement for Excellence of Per- 
formance. 

Some of Mr. Gardiner’s successes 
lie in other fields. He has long 
been an enthusiastic golfer, and in 
January 1933 he won the first medal 
prize in the sweepstakes at Au- 
gusta. He is a member of the 
Baltusrol Golf Club, New Jersey; 
Augusta National Golf Club in 
Georgia, and the Lagoon Yacht 
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Club at Barnegat Bay, New Jersey, 
where the Gardiners have a sum- 
mer home. Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner 
live in East Orange, N. J.; their 
daughter, Miss Bettie Wallis Gardi- 
ner, was married in July 1941 to 
Albert T. Dittmann, Jr., now serv- 
ing in the U. S. Navy. 

Starting, as we have said, with 
only one full-time agent, Mr. Gardi- 
ner has built up his agency until 
now it has fifteen clerical employees 
and twenty-one full-time agents (no 
part-timers), and even that is not 
its maximum; in 1936, for instance, 
it had thirty full-time producers. So 
large an organization naturally calls 
for a larger executive staff, and 
there are now three assistant gen- 
eral agents—Edwin J. Allen, Harold 
D. Pratt and Joseph D. Murphy. 
Robert A. Jacobs has supervision 
over brokerage, and the agency’s 
cashier is Miss Victoria A. Lihou. 

Briefly Biographical 

A few further morsels of biog- 
raphy will not be out of place. Ed- 
win Allen graduated from the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
with a master’s degree in chemical 
engineering at the age of 21. Dur- 
ing his summer vacations he work- 
ed as a part-time agent with what 
was then the Paul F. Clark Agency 
of the John Hancock in Boston. 
Selling appealed to him, and after 
graduation from “Tech” he engaged 
in technical sales work with the 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
New York, at the same time being 
licensed on a part-time basis by the 
Harry Gardiner Agency, in which 
he became brokerage supervisor in 
1927 and later assistant general 
agent. In 1942 he was elected presi- 
dent of the New York CLU chapter. 

Harold D. Pratt, whose early edu- 
cation was obtained at Weymouth, 
Mass., studied for four years in the 
Boston University school of busi- 
ness administration, and then start- 
ed work as an office-boy in the John 
Hancock’s policy loan and change 
division, later becoming a clerk and 
then head of a section assembling 
records. He was transferred to the 
Midland division as section head in 
charge of policy loans, changes, sur- 
renders and reinstatements, and la- 
ter went to the New York division 
as supervisor, having charge of 
transactions on policies after ap- 
plications had been approved by the 
underwriting department for all 
agencies in Brooklyn and New 
York. On Jan. 1, 1929, he joined 
the Harry Gardiner Agency as of- 
fice manager and in 1933 became 
assistant general agent. 

Joseph D. Murphy was born in 


Providence, R. I., in 1910, and edu- 
cated in Worcester, Mass., conclud- 
ing with a business course at the 
Becker Business College there. His 
entire business career (so far) has 
been with the Harry Gardiner 
Agency, which he joined Oct. 15, 
1928, as an office-boy, later becom- 
ing an underwriting clerk and then 
engaging in brokerage solicitation. 
He was appointed an assistant gen- 
eral agent in 1933. 

Robert A. Jacobs, a native of 
Hungary, came to the United States 
in 1912 at the age of 6 and gradu- 
ated from the High School of Com- 
merce in 1923, also taking special 
courses in accounting and commer- 
cial law at New York University. 
After business experience as suc- 
cessively credit manager and sales 
agent, he became associated with 
the late Fred Woolf in life insur- 
ance in 1931, was appointed a 
supervisor in the Harry Gardiner 
Agency, was conservation manager 
1935-37 and on the brokerage end 
since then. 

The office layout of the Harry 
Gardiner Agency presents no strik- 
ing innovations, but is at least 
sensibly laid out. Mr. Gardiner has 
the large, closed-in office at the 
southeast corner, while Mr. Pratt 
has a smaller office at the northeast 
corner. Mr. Pratt, who is concern- 
ed mainly with personnel and un- 
derwriting, is in charge of the full- 
time men and requires facilities for 
more or less private interviews; he 
consequently has an office with 
solid partitions—but with a large 
glass window looking into the 
agents’ main room. Mr. Allen, 
who, unfortunately, has been ill re- 
cently, has brokerage and publicity 
under his charge, while Mr. Mur- 
phy acts as office manager and 
supervises conservation; since they 
need to be more accessible to the 
public, they have offices with low 
partitions. The offices of Mr. Mur- 
phy and also Mr. Jacobs are near 
the entrance, as are of course the 
counter and cashier’s department. 


Private Offices 


There are seven private offices 
for agents, and a conference room 
adjoining the doctor’s room. Of 
the seven offices, one accommodates 
four agents, two have desks for 
two each, and four are for one agent 
each. They are allocated once a 
year on the basis of the agents’ 
standing as producers in the two 
preceding years and their debits, 
or total amounts of insurance in 
force. In order to avoid restless- 
ness and other complications, there 

















is no reallocation between the an- 
nual assignments. 

There are two stenographers for 
the use of the agents, who, however, 
are not encouraged to depend upon 
correspondence, but are urged to 
write only letters that will definitely 
be followed up. (One producer 
whose business is part general in- 
surance and part life insurance has 
his own secretary.) Whatever mul- 
tigraphing is necessary is done out- 
side the office. There are stand- 
ardized illustrations, but the use of 
these is reduced by having stand- 
ardized sales talks, which diminish 
the need for handing out typed mat- 
ter. It is not intended that the 
agents should become clerks. 

So far as telephoning is concern- 
ed, the agent pays for all toll calls 
unless they are distinctly on agency 
business. All phone calls are check- 
ed, and if their number seems out 
of proportion to the amount of busi- 
ness being produced, there is a more 
or less gentle investigation. 

About half of the Gardiner 
Agency’s business comes from brok- 
erage sources and is considered 
very profitable. Mortality experi- 
ence on brokerage business and full- 
time production is about equal, 
while that of surplus lines is slight- 
ly higher. Service is emphasized in 
drawing in brokerage business, and 
about 6500 brokers are circularized 
monthly with the brokers’ edition 
of the Gardinergram, the agency 
organ. 

The territory of the Harry Gardi- 
ner Agency comprises New York 
City, Long Island and New York 
State up to and including Pough- 
keepsie. The location—as has been 
previously observed in this agency 
series—is especially convenient so 
far as transportation facilities are 
concerned. 

The agents are under a fairly 
standard form of contract on a 
regular commission basis. Some 
financing is done, with each case 
being dealt with individually. The 
agents benefit from the John Han- 
cock’s pension plan. 


Operational Problem 


Turning now to one of the chief 
problems of agency operation—the 
recruiting and training of agents— 
all the members of the staff are 
constantly on the alert for prospec- 
tive agents. The _ responsibility, 
however, for building up the agency 
force rests primarily on Mr. Gardi- 
ner as general agent and on his as- 
sistant, Mr. Pratt. Prospecting is 
done through direct contacts, cen- 
ters of influence, circularization, 
policyholders, college clubs, frater- 





nal employment committees and 
newspaper advertising. Today the 
best sources are personal contacts, 
centers of influence and newspaper 
advertisements. The direct ap- 
proach seems to bring the best re- 
sults. 

The agency maintains a file of 
the prospective agents interviewed 
and keeps in touch with those in 
whom it is interested. Letters are 
written to them inquiring whether 
they are satisfied with their present 
work, and interesting material is 
sent to them from time to time. 


Effect on Recruiting 


In the opinion of Assistant Gen- 
eral Agent Pratt, “there is no doubt 
that the war is affecting recruiting. 
In spite of the permanency of the 
life insurance business, those out of 
work are trying to take advantage 
of the opportunities in defense work 
with the thought that their former 
positions will be available after the 
war. It presents one more problem 
in recruiting, but we only consider 
it a problem. To overcome it, we 
work on the theory that we have 
to inferview more people to get the 
type of agent we desire. It also 
means that our field among the 
younger men is limited, so we are 
recruiting in the age group from 
40 to 55.” 

In selecting new agents, the 
Gardiner Agency staff tries to find 
a man who (1) is the type of man 
it wants associated with the agency, 
(2) is honest, (3) has initiative, 
(4) is on the up-grade and wishes 
to make a change by which to better 
himself, (5) has an appearance 
which begets confidence, and (6) 
has the ability eventually to do 
estate planning. Three references 
are asked for and are interviewed 
if possible. The Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau’s personal 
history chart and aptitude index 
questionnaire are used to aid in the 
selection. Men with business ex- 
perience have been found the most 
successful, and selling experience 
has also helped, but professional 
men such as lawyers have been the 
least successful. 

Training the new agents is done 
individually. Mr. Murphy trains 
them in the fundamentals of insur- 
ance up to the passing of their li- 
cense examination, after which Mr. 
Pratt takes them in hand. The 
Successful Selling course of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau is used, as is also the John 
Hancock’s question - and - answer 
course for the examination. 

From the beginning prospecting 
is emphasized. Organized talks, 














































































HAROLD D. PRATT 


J. D. MURPHY 


some developed by the company and 
others worked out by the agency, 
are much used, by means of drill 
and rehearsal. Single-need selling 
is taken up, then the readjustment 
fund, as the first step toward mini- 
mum-income selling; next comes the 
Plan of Financial Success, introduc- 
ing the savings idea, followed by 
minimum-income sales, leading fi- 
nally to estate planning. The agent 
gives his standardized talks the first 
time without any interruption, af- 
ter which the difficulties are gradu- 
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ally increased. One agent an- 
nounced with some surprise that he 
had given one talk seventy-two 
times; yet such talks are not al- 
lowed to sound “canned.” 
Periodically clinics are run for 
the younger agents, with not more 
than seven at one time. One acts 
the prospect and another the agent, 
generally on very short notice, and 
with constant changing around. 
Sometimes an agent comes back 
from a call and says that he would 
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Practically every 
life insurance 
agency's entrance 
lobby has a rack 
for sales literature 
and other pam- 
phlet material. But 
the Harry Gardi- 
ner Agency's 
rack, shown here, 
is notable for the 
historical pam- 
phiets published 
by the John Han- 
cock Mutual, 
which has distrib- 
uted millions of 
them, especially 
its biographical 
sketches of at 
least fourteen Pa- 
triotic Americans, 
including nat- 
urally John Han- 
cock. Among 
other subjects are 
“The Army and 
Navy of the 
United States,” 
“The American 
Indian” and one 
on the American 
flag, besides the 
very useful but 
i less unusual 
ania pamphlets. 
like to be the prospect in the read- 
justment (or some other) talk in 
the next clinic; when that time 
comes he pours out all the objec- 
tions he heard on his call and bene- 
fits from his fellow-agent’s attempt 
to answer them. And of course the 
other agents in the clinic are taking 
notes. 

In the starting days, when the 
new agent has passed his examina- 
tion, the agency sends out formal 
announcements to the prospects, the 





The Agency Affords Seven Private Offices 





- to work. 


agency paying the expenses. In his 
later calls, the agent is accompanied 
by one more experienced only if the 
work is not going well; the begin- 
ner gets full credit for any sales 
made on joint calls. No cold can- 
vass is done, the nearest to that be- 
ing calls with a pre-approach by 
letter. 

Prospecting — we keep getting 
back to it—is considered a form of 
selling. The prospecting talk is 
based on these questions: “Who is 
the most successful person you 
know?” “Why do you think he is 
successful?” “Who of your busi- 
ness acquaintances is the most suc- 
cessful?” “Who in your firm is the 
most successful?” These questions 
are much more easily and willingly 
answered than a direct request for 
prospects, and they help to suggest 
names to the person being asked. 

The best source of prospects is 
the agent’s own contacts; next best 
is centers of influence, followed by 
the endless chain, according to this 
agency’s experience. To make cir- 
cularization more effective, the 
agent is encouraged to develop 
standardized selected mailing-lists 
from his prospects. And he is ex- 
pected to have a reservoir file of 
prospects on which to draw in plan- 
ning his work. 


Formula For Production 


The Gardiner Agency’s average 
or formula for production is: 32 
calls—4 interviews—1 sale. Much 
help, of a strengthening kind, is 
given to the agent in planning his 
work. Beginning agents and those 
who need jacking up file with Mr. 
Pratt periodic statements showing: 
Number of calls, of interviews, of 
sales; amounts of sales; premium 
total; commission total; number of 
calls per interview and per sale, 
and of interviews per sale; average 
sale, average premium, average 
commission; value to him of one 
call, one interview and one sale; 
average commission per $1,000. 

This setting a value on each call 
and each interview—which is of 
course widely done—has been found 
especially valuable in spurring men 
Each agent’s expendi- 
tures for the year are budgeted, 
and he can judge for himself 
whether he can afford to go to a 
movie or a ball-game instead of 
calling on prospects. One other 





helpful point is the diversification 
of calls, which—or the prospects— 
are classified as hot, medium and 
cold; if one day is devoted entirely 
to call on cold prospects, the agent 
becomes unduly discouraged, while 
if all that .day’s prospects are hot, 
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Not a Rogues’ Gallery but a gallery of real celebrities is the 
collection of photographs lining one wall of Mr. Gardiner's 
office. Some of them are portraits of friends who have risen 
high in the insurance business, while others represent 


he necessarily leaves a lot of cold 
ones for another day. It is gen- 
erally thought in this agency that 
“if you don’t sell in three inter- 
views, that prospect is out,” but of 
course they may be exceptions. 
Like other progressive agencies, 
the Gardiner Agency has worked 
out a plan-for-the-week pamphlet, 
containing a program to be fol- 
lowed; code explanation; blanks for 
new and old prospects and centers 
of influence, and then two pages for 
each day of the week. The left- 
hand page is headed “What I Must 
Do Monday” (or Tuesday, etc.), 
while the right-hand page has 
blanks for an analytic record of the 
results. At the end are a Weekly 
Summary, a page for new names 
procured, and another page for the 
agent’s own comments on his week. 
Among the sources of leads are 
the orphan policyholders, from the 
agency, and changes of address, 
from the company; in addition, the 
home office reads trade journals for 
promotions, which furnish another 
source of leads. These leads are 
given out to the agents according to 
territorial convenience, type of in- 
dividual, way of handling previous 
leads, and need of stimulus to get 
out of aslump. When these are cir- 
cularized, the agency pays for the 
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circulars and the agent defrays the 
postage. 

The agent’s reservoir file of pros- 
pects has already been mentioned. 
The agency recommends that he 
keep three card files: (1) policy- 
holders, (2) active prospects, to be 
called on again, and (3) reservoir 
file. All three files are to be alpha- 
betical. No cards are to be put in 
the second (active) file unless def- 
initely coded for a specific call and 
the time noted in the diary for the 
preceding Saturday. When the ac- 
tive calls have been listed ahead, 
the agent knows what remains to 
be filled in to fill his*quota and can 
draw for the rest on his reservoir 
file. Separate files are kept for 
mailing, since less information is 
required, the mailing files may be 
simply lists, not card files. 


Preferred Risks 


Coming still closer to the selling 
process—the policy contract most 
emphasized by the Gardiner Agency 
is the John Hancock’s Preferred 
Risk policy, a straight life contract 
issued to preferred risks for $5,000 
or more at a premium 7 to 10 per 
cent lower than the ordinary policy 
and with higher dividends. It has 
been found that the question of 
whether one is a preferred risk or 
not is distinctly helpful in arousing 









luncheon and banquet scenes commemorating events in his 
career. The missing photograph had been removed from the 
row so that it might be reproduced with this article; it shows 
Harry Gardiner as an office boy. 


the prospect’s desire to buy the 
policy. 

The technique of interviewing 
has already been discussed, with 
stress on organized selling talks and 
on drill and rehearsal. One of the 
latest company interviews is aimed 
at defense or war workers, while 
the agency has an effective estate 
planning talk. In the first estate in- 
terview, every effort is made to 
build the requirements down rather 
than up, so that the prospect will 
realize that he is planning for his 
own self-estimated essentials. The 
final question, in getting informa- 
tion for the estate plan, is: “What 
additional amount could you set 
aside for the security of yourself 
and your family per month?” By 
that time the gate is, so to speak, 
closed behind him. 

At the second interview three 
sheets are shown to the prospect: 
(1) My Absolute Minimum Objec- 
tives; (2) My Progress to Date, 
and (3) My Plan of Accomplish- 
ment, all set forth in plain lan- 
guage. Sometimes there may be a 
fourth sheet if the prospect changes 
his requirements, leading to (4) 
My Alternate Plan of Accomplish- 
ment. Either his first plan is pared 
down to what he can spend, or an 
alternate plan is submitted. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


A. Henry Moses, assistant treasurer of the Aetna 
Life, has been commissioned a captain in the United 
States Army. 

* * * 

Arthur W. Olson, formerly agency organizer in the 
Fargo Agency of The Mutual Life of New York, is 
now stationed at the Bosfon Navy Yard as a Lieu- 
tenant in the Navy. 

* * * 

Henry J. Zock, supervising assistant in the Seattle 
Agency of The Mutual Life of New York, has resigned 
to become an Ensign in the Navy and is now stationed 
at the Naval Training School, Treasure Island, San 
Francisco. 

* * * 

A new publication entitled “The Listening Post’ is 
distributed to Home Office employees now serving with 
the Armed Forces. The news is rounded up by per- 
sonal contact with the various departments in the 
Equitable’s Home Office, and also from information 
abstracted from letters received from our associates 
in the service. ... A flood of comments from Equitable 
employees in the armed forces testify to the popularity 
of this method of morale building. 

* * * 


Due to the war emergency, the Prudential has in- 
creased the working hours of its clerical employees by 


ten per cent. Temporary additional compensation will’ 


be paid in connection with this increase in hours, to 
all clerical employees in the home office, the field offices 
and in the branch mortgage loan offices in the United 
States whose salaries are less than $300 a month. 

* * * 


To stimulate the war effort, life insurance agents 
were urged to become “morale wardens” in their com- 
munities, in an address at Chicago before the Amer- 
ican Life Convention by Holgar J. Johnson, president 
of the Institute of Life Insurance. 

“The life underwriters of the nation can render a 
great war service as local wardens of morale,” Mr. 
Johnson said. “They can help promote salvage drives, 
conservation drives, acceptance of rationing as its 
needs expand, civilian defense activities, war bond 
purchases, keep well efforts to reduce manpower losses, 
and the entire range of activities, each of which is 
vital to the winning of the war. 


PAYING FOR VICTORY 


Mutual Life of New York has paid a death claim on 
the life of a young American flyer, a member of the 
American Volunteer Group, known as the “Flying 
Tigers.” The company has now paid or approved 71 
war death claims since Pearl Harbor. 
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THE WAR FRONT 


The Association of Life Insurance Presidents has 
cancelled its annual convention scheduled for Decem- 
ber 10 and 11 in New York City. The gathering would 
have been the thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
Life Presidents’ organization. The decision was made 
in recognition of the nation’s wartime transportation 
needs. 

* * * 

Northwestern National Life agents in the armed 
forces will receive commissions and production credit 
for new business resulting from service rendered thier 
policyholders by its agency offices or agents. Accord- 
ing ,to President Arnold, the man in the armed forces 
will be given full commissions (both first-year and 
renewal) and full production credit on any new busi- 
ness resulting from service which the agency office 
renders a policyholder of his, and one-half commis- 
sions and one-half production credit on any new busi- 
ness resulting from service any agent is called upon 
to render. 


WITH THE COMPANIES 


Lapse rates in 1942 have hit an all-time low, accord- 
ing to Henry Bossert, Jr., assistant manager of agen- 
cies, Provident Mutual. The first-year lapse rate in 
1942 is down to ten per cent and the second-year lapse 
rate is 3.6 per cent of exposure. Just ten years ago, 
in 1932, the company had its highest recorded lapse 
rate in its history with a twenty-five per cent first-year 
lapse rate and a twelve per cent second-year lapse rate. 

* * * 


Managers and executives led all other occupational 
groups in the purchase of big life insurance policies 
during the third quarter of 1942, according to The 
Lincoln National’s quarterly survey of buyers of poli- 
cies of $10,000 and more. They led both in volume and 
number of big policies bought. Professional men 
ranked second and individual proprietors third in both 
classifications. 

* * * 

That the farmer is the best prospect for life insur- 
ance, leading the war worker and all other classes, is 
the conviction of Walt B. Mahaffa, representative of 
the Bankers Life, who in the first nine months of 1942 
has sold $761,970 insurance, every bit to farmers, 
members of their households, and men and women with 
farm connections. 

* * * 

In anticipation of post-war expansion requirements, 
the Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill., has purchased 
the residence and apartment house which occupy the 
south 61 feet of the block in which the Franklin Home 
Office is located. The company plans to build a new 
building duplicating the present Home Office in archi- 
tectural design, and connected with it by an under- 
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ground tunnel. The new structure will contain a large 
auditorium for Company meetings, as well as executive 
offices and the most modern equipment. 
* * * 
Insurance in force of the Provident Mutual of Phila- 


delphia hit a new all-time high of $1,036,652,000 at 
the end of September. Ledger assets of the Company 


increased by $5,049,000 during the quarter, of which, 


$4,550,000 was invested in United States Government 
Bonds. oS ae ae 


B. Franklin Blair has been elected actuarial assistant 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Blair, a graduate of Haverford Col- 
lege, is a Fellow of the Actuarial Society of America 
and of the American Institute of Actuaries. 


* * * 


Lowell F. Brown, Travelers, has been named chair- 
man of the Group Supervisors Division of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

The Anniversary Drive of the Bankers National 
Life, Montclair, N. J., held in September to mark the 
completion of fifteen full years of Bankers National 
history, proved a tremendous success, in that prac- 
tically every member of the field force contributed to 
the effort. October 5, 1927, is the date on which the 
company first opened its doors for business, and Sep- 
tember therefore was the last full month before reach- 
ing the fifteenth anniversary. All details of the plan 
were centered around the numeral “15” and each agent 
accepted a quota for the month, based on the average 
monthly production for the preceding eleven months. 


* x * 


Eugene E. Wilson, president of the United Aircraft 
Corporation of East Hartford, Connecticut, will be on 
the program of the Joint Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers and the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, scheduled for the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago, November 17 to 19, it was 
announced by Manager John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
of the Bureau. Mr. Wilson’s address will be the con- 
cluding feature of the final general session of the 
meeting on Thursday, November 19. Well known to 
many insurance men, Mr. Wilson has made a number 
of addresses to various insurance meetings throughout 
the country. As one of the leading industrialists in the 
United States and as head of one of the great war 
industries, his message to the agency officers will un- 
doubtedly be of great interest to the life insurance 
fraternity. 

* * * 

New England members of the Life Insurance Adver- 

tisers Association met October 23 in Boston for a 
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one-day regional meeting. The committee in charge 
included G. Russell Noyes, editor, Phoenix Mutual, 
chairman; Lewis B. Hendershot, manager of agencies, 
Berkshire Life, and Arthur F. Sisson, advertising 
director, State Mutual. In addition to the discussion 
groups, there were two featured speakers, Charles E. 
Crane, publicity director of the National Life of Ver- 
mont, and C. W. VanBeynum, manager of publicity, 
the Travelers. 











* * * 

Grant Taggart, Cowley, Wyoming, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, was the 
guest speaker on October 30, at the LaSalle Hotel be- 
fore the monthly luncheon meeting of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

The Chicago Life Insurance and Trust Council, at 
its meeting on Thursday, October 15, heard William 
Avery, attorney; George Allen, Harris Trust Bank, 
and Lt. Colonel G. V. Roundtree, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Sixth Service Command, discuss “V” loans. 
President E. B. Thurman presided. 

* * * 

There has been much discussion of late, even to the 
point of an official warning in Congress, about the 
threatening shortage of doctors on the home front. 
This is exactly what the Mutual Life of New York’s 
new magazine advertisement is going to feature—the 
“Home Front” physician. We call attention to this ad 
because we think it not only particularly timely but 
also combining to perfection the news of the day with 
the subject of life insurance. 












































“I'm accepted for the army! I came to be examined 
for life insurance.” 
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erally accepted principles are defi- 
nitely on the defensive. Members 
of such groups seem to recognize 
this fact as indicated by their ap- 
proach when making suggestions 
for the preservation of what may 
seem to be conflicting interests. 

To the writer it seems that, while 
these statements are rarely made, 
they are at the very basis of our 
attitudes toward social security 
legislation. With human nature and 
the objectives of social benefit legis- 
lation what they are, the application 
of this legislation must be oblig- 
atory. Yet we do not look upon 
this as a “strong arm” movement 
on the part of an arbitrary coalition 
of legislative and executive power 
but rather as the embodiment of 
some minimum social standards 
which most of us would be ashamed 
to question. 


General Objectives 


Thus we find quite generally that 
those who suggest the exception of 
a particular type of employment 
preface their plea with a statement 
of their agreement with the gen- 
eral objectives of the social security 
legislation; they are merely propos- 
ing the continuation of a better 
method of attaining these objec- 
tives with respect to a particular 
kind of employment. Conflict of 
views stems not from differing 
ideals, but too often from lack of 
thorough acquaintance with the de- 
tails of the old-age and survivors 
insurance provisions. This ac- 
quaintance is essential to any in- 
telligent appraisal of how sugges- 
tions too glibly proposed will ap- 
ply with respect to individual work- 
ers and their families. 

The magnitude of social benefits 
is not nearly so important as is 
their widespread application. It is 
far more valuable socially that all 
workers and their families shall 
look forward to modest benefits 
than that a small proportion of 
those who come to need them shall 
receive liberal payments while the 
others receive nothing at all. From 
the standpoint of the general pub- 
lic, it matters little how large any 
expected benefits may be if condi- 
tions are such that many workers 
may serve for years with such ex- 
pectations and yet never receive 
payment. Figures have already 
been given to show the magnitude 
of withdrawals from service; and 
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Social Security for All 


(Continued from page 38) 


the unfortunate fact is that, as a 
rule, withdrawal means discontinu- 
ance of protection under whatever 
plan may. have been in operation to 
furnish social benefits for the indi- 
vidual and his family. The cor- 
responding experience in industrial 
employment where retirement plans 
existed was even more deplorable. 
This and the obvious prospect that 
it could not be remedied in competi- 
tive industry had much to do with 
the development of social benefits 
through Governmental action. 

Judging from the provisions of 
local retirement plans for public 
employees and of industrial retire- 
ment plans, it is too much to expect 
any organization other than the na- 
tional Government to take a truly 
social attitude in determining bene- 
fits of such plans. There is prob- 
ably general agreement that the 
needs of families and individuals 
when income is suspended or de- 
stroyed are largely independent of 
the employment that produced the 
income. Furthermore, it is obvious 
that, if retirement benefit rights 
are to accrue throughout working 
years, it is socially essential that 
accrual shall bridge gaps in em- 
ployment and transfers from one 
employment to another. Yet, with 
the exception of retirement plans of 
most colleges and universities and 
some other non profit institutions, 
the plan that even permits the con- 
tinuation of contributions under 
these circumstances is rare indeed. 
This is at once the reason for the 
social necessity that benefit plans 
be organized on a national basis 
and for the essential difficulty of 
substituting a local plan for cover- 
age under the national plan. 

When we come to survivors bene- 
fits that vary with presumed need 
as represented by composition of 
the family, perhaps it is too much 
to expect anything other than na- 
tional action. At least such an ar- 
rangement has rarely appeared lo- 
cally with respect to public or in- 
dustrial employment and, unfor- 
tunately, it is not to be found in 
either the Federal Civil Service 
plan or the railroad retirement plan. 
These benefits differ essentially 
from retirement benefits in that 
death giving rise to their applica- 
tion may occur at any moment. Un- 
less and until non-covered employ- 
ments are ready to institute similar 
benefit schemes, there can be no 


such thing as continuity of cover- 
age to bridge shifts from covered 
to non-covered employment. Many 
local plans include survivors bene- 
fits but, as already stated, in prac- 
tically no case is this benefit ad- 
justed to family need, and, further- 
more, for only a very small propor- 
tion of workers and their families 
are the values involved in such 
benefits of local plans commensu- 
rate with those of the social se- 
curity plan. 


Adjustments Suggested for Public 
Employment 


A variety of suggestions have 
been made to coordinate the social 
security plan with retirement plans 
for public employees. One is that 
all state and municipal employees 
who are not covered by a local re- 
tirement plan for public employees 
should be covered by the social se- 
curity plan. Another would add to 
this first that whenever an em- 
ployee leaves the coverage of a lo- 
cal public employee plan for the 
Federal plan the local fund shall 
transfer an amount to the Federal 
fund sufficient to give the employee 
the same status as if his public em- 
ployment had been covered by the 
Federal plan. A third would add 
to the first that if a local plan is 
available the individual should be 
allowed to choose between it and the 
Federal plan. 

A fourth is that at least the 
states and possibly their subdivi- 
sions be encouraged to make com- 
pacts with the Federal Government 
for the coverage of their employees 
under the Social Security Act. 
These compacts could be as varied 
as might be mutually satisfactory. 
They would place on the state or 
its subdivision the onus of what- 
ever compulsion would be involved 
and could cover whatever groups of 
employees might be agreed upon. 
They could, of course, exempt those 
covered by local retirement plans 
or could force them in with others. 

The proponents of each of these 
suggestions hope to avoid the modi- 
fication of local plans that would 
probably follow the removal of the 
present exemption of employment 
for states and their subdivisions. 
No one of the suggestions contem- 
plates modification of local plans 
otherwise than with respect to con- 
ditions of membership. Presumably 
the objective in each case would be 
coverage for all public employees in 
either a local or the Federal plan, 
but the method of voluntary com- 
pacts could leave workers of any 
classes uncovered that the parties 














to the agreement might not see fit 
to include. 

Quite aside from possible local 
difficulties, a fundamental weakness 
of all of these suggestions is the 
hidden assumption that coverage by 
a “plan” is the all-important cri- 
terion, regardless of the provisions 
of the plan and the stability of the 
promising party. This is an in- 
sidious mental trap that catches 
many honest but innocent laymen 
who have time for only superficial 
thought regarding social benefits. It 
is very easy to think of public em- 
ployees or employees of any other 
class as “staying put” in that class. 
It is difficult to keep in mind that 
the personnel of almost any occupa- 
tional class is constantly shifting. 

We are apt to think comfortably 
of the existence of survivors bene- 
fits without inquiring as to what 
these benefits are and how they fit 
the family need that may be in- 
volved. Nearly all contributory re- 
tirement plans provide a benefit in 
case of death of the member before 
retirement, but as 2 rule this bene- 
fit is small in early years and in- 
creases with length of membership 
so that it is largest when the mem- 
ber has nearly reached retirement 
age, while the keenest and largest 
need is in the early years when the 
children are young. The survivors 
benefits under the Social Security 
Act are adjusted to need through 
the fact that they are pensions to 
widows and orphans. 


A Common Discrepancy 


Not one of the suggestions for 
partial removal of the public em- 
ployment exception from the social 
security legislation preserves the 
continuity of old-age and survivors 
benefits equivalent to those of the 
Social Security Act when an em- 
ployee shifts from the coverage of 
a local retirement plan for public 
employees to Federal coverage or 
vice versa. Probably not a single 
retirement plan for public em- 
ployees in the United States pro- 
vides benefits as well adjusted to 
social need as are those of the So- 
cial Security Act, and probably not 
a single one of them provides sur- 
vivors benefits that average as 
large for workers of moderate com- 
pensation as do those of the Social 
Security Act, even though they 
have the far more serious defect of 
being so poorly adjusted to social 
need. 

The most flagrant weakness of 
the great majority of local retire- 
ment plans, both private and public, 
aside from most of the plans for 
colleges and universities, is the 


high prospect imbedded in them 
that provision for retirement in- 
come will be destroyed upon discon- 
tinuance of employment for a par- 
ticular employer. Continuity in ex- 
pectation and growth of benefit is 
far more important than the magni- 
tude of the benefit. 

Substitutions for the Federal 
coverage should be permitted only 
if the substitute plan meets, -ini- 
tially and continually, Federal 


standards set up and enforced to 
give assurance that promised bene- 
fits are at least as large as those of 
the social security coverage, that 
they will be continuously available 
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in case of shift of employment, and 
that there is a high prospect that 
these promises will be kept. Then 
the Federal Government should ac- 
cept the responsibility of this sur- 
veillance by guaranteeing that, if 
the local plan fails to meet its obli- 
gations, the Government will pay 
benefits to the extent of the social 
security coverage; and that if an 
individual shifts between covered 
and non-covered employment there 
shall be no break in coverage for” 
benefits as large as those normal 
under the Federal coverage. 


A Common Agreement 


There is no difficulty in agreeing 
that the social security benefits 
should be our minimum of benefits 
for workers of all sorts. The dif- 
ficulty is to keep this in mind when 
considering substitutes for Federal 
legislation. The challenge to the 
proponents of substitution of any 
local plan is very simple, but is 
probably never faced. It is this: 
Amend and operate the local plan 
so that during periods of service 
for a single employer, upon trans- 
fer to a second employer, and upon 
transfer to presently covered em- 
ployment and vice versa there shall 
be continuous coverage at least 
equivalent to the social security 
coverage in every particular. Of 
course, the Federal supervision 
necessary to assure that local plans 
could bring this about would be 
searching, burdensome and politi- 
cally troublesome. But perhaps 
this need not be considered; it is 
the writer’s view that any serious 
contemplation of changes in local 
plans that would be necessary to as- 
sure this state of things would con- 
vince any reasonable persons that 
no possible advantage to be gained 
by maintaining the substitute cov- 
erage could justify the complica- 
tions, expense and nerve-wracking 
detail necessary to bring about the 
changes and to operate the modified 
plans. The plain fact is that no 
advocate of substitution of local 
coverage has faced this challenge. 
But if the American people have 
the convictions regarding social se- 
curity that are indicated by their 
support of the national plans al- 
ready adopted, they are thoroughly 
justified in placing on any group 
that asks special consideration the 
responsibility of seeing to it that 
the minimum standards of the na- 
tional plans shall not be yielded 
through any special consideration 
that may be granted. If this simple 
requirement is rigidly enforced, in- 
formed requests for special con- 
sideration will disappear. 
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Amendment of Existing Retirement 
Plans to Adjust to Coverage 
of the Federal Plan 


Whenever social security cover- 
age is extended to employment for 
any presently excepted employment 
it will be desirable to amend most 
of the local retirement plans that 
now apply to these employments. 
The degree and detail of these 
amendments will, of course, vary 
from plan to plan and the responsi- 
bility for the adjustments will rest 
on parties interested locally. This 
was the case with private industrial 
plans when the social security legis- 
lation was first enacted. 

It is important to note that there 
would be no special urgency for im- 
mediate action; the result of delay 
might be undue liberalism for some 
persons who qualified for benefits 
before amendments were completed, 
and the total contributions would 
be larger than at present by the 
amount of the Federal tax for the 
short period preceding amendment. 

As to the details of amendment, 
if the objective is to see that the 
combined benefits after change 
shall be exactly the same as the 
benefits of the loca! plan at present, 
difficulties will be met partly be- 
cause the benefits of the local plans 
usually differ from those of the so- 
cial security plan in kind as well 
as amount. But even with the ob- 
jective that the resultant total shall 
be as nearly the present benefits of 
the local plan as possible, the 
change will usually be anything but 
easy, largely because the local plan 
emphasizes individual equities 
while the Federal plan subordinates 
these to social usefulness. How- 
ever, headway can be made if the 
responsible parties ask themselves: 

(1) What sort of a local plan 

would be desirable to supple- 
ment the Federal plan if no 
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local plan existed at present? 

(2) What modifications should be 

made in the answer to this 

first question in order to 

keep faith with present 
members of the local plan? 

The first question presents the 

fundamental problem. The second 

states a transitional problem. If a 

local plan has been operating for 

some time, those acquainted with 

its operations should be qualified, 
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because of this experience, to sug- 
gest a plan to supplement the Fed- 
eral plan. Their experiences will 
have taught them to avoid very 
complicated amendments that might 
preserve fine points of their present 
plan. They will probably know that 
there is nothing sacred about the 
present plan, that parts of it were 
“pulled out of the air,” and that 
simple provisions can be devised for 
benefits which when combined with 
those of the Federal plan will be 
just as desirable as present benefits 
even though they are not identical 
with them. 


Federal Employment 


Employment for the Government 
of the United States is excepted 
from the insurance coverage of the 
Social Security Act. Need for the 
benefits exists no less with Govern- 
ment employees than with indus- 
trial employees. No major adminis- 
trative difficulty would be met if the 
exception were removed. No legal 
difficulties are in the way of the 
extension. Apparently the excep- 
tion rests squarely on the desire of 
influential leaders of Federal em- 
ployees. Just as with persons in- 
terested in the preservation of local 
retirement plans for public em- 
ployees, there is the fear that Fed- 
eral employees covered by the Civil 
Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund would be less liberally treated 
if the exception were removed. 
Doubtless the existence of this 
Fund led many superficial students 
to assume that “social security” was 
already provided for Federal em- 
ployees. 

Probably every argument, other 
than legal ones, that applies on 
either side of this question with re- 
spect to employment for states and 
their subdivisions applies with 
equal force with respect to Federal 
employment. But the position of 
Congress would be anything but en- 
viable if it should undertake to re- 
quire participation of employment 
of states and subdivisions of states 
and still excepted employment for 
the Government. It is difficult to 
imagine a reason for coverage of 
state employment that would not 
apply with. respect to Federal em- 
ployment. 

As has been said repeatedly there 
is the most urgent need for removal 
of various exceptions in order to 
obtain benefits as substantial as 
those of the social security plan for 
everyone and to assure continuity 
of coverage. Yet there is probably 
no employment less stable in times 
of stress than that for the United 

















States Government; the records of 
the Civil Service retirement plan in- 
dicate that even in normal times 
about a third of the members with- 
draw with less than five years of 
service. Through recent amend- 
ment, if withdrawal occurs after 
five years of service, credit toward 
a retirement benefit is retained as 
such; but those who leave earlier 
have only a cash refund with de- 
struction of both old-age and sur- 
vivors expectations. The benefit in 
case of death in service is merely 
the return of member contributions 
with interest, just as with many 
other plans for public employees al- 
ready discussed, so that there is no 
semblance of a provision for sur- 
vivors benefits adjusted in any way 
to presumed family need. Thus we 
have Congress as the mouthpiece of 
the nation stating our conviction 
that the minimum of benefits to be 
provided for all workers and their 
families shall be those of the social 
security plan, and then failing to 
apply this conviction to the closest 
group, those for whom Congress 
acts as employer. 

Apparently there is only one ex- 
planation of this state of affairs: 
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Many members of Congress have no 
conception of the difference between 
these plans and Congress as a 
whole is simply not willing to face 
the organized opposition of the Fed- 
eral employees who do not favor the 
extension. Perhaps a large ma- 
jority of Federal employees have no 
conviction on this question; per- 
haps most of them do not know the 
social security provisions for old- 
age and survivors insurance; prob- 
“bly the great bulk of the lower- 
paid Federal employees do not know 
of the benefits that would be avail- 
able to their widows and children 
in case of their deaths if the excep- 
tion in question were removed. 

The leaders of the organized em- 
pleyees probably take great credit 
for having obtained various im- 
provements and liberalizations of 
the civil service plan. In the writ- 
er’s opinion, this plan would be a 
poor model for any group with the 
responsibility of formulating a re- 
tirement plan for public employees, 
even though it is very liberal in 
some respects. Just why there 
should be fear of adjustments that 
would result if the exception of 
Federal employment were removed 
is not clear. But it is clear that the 
leaders could hardly claim credit 
for having obtained social security 
benefits for their members. 


Early Considerations 


Of course, in the early considera- 
tions the existence of the civil ser- 
vice plan probably led committee 
members to consider that Federal 
employees were already cared for. 
And even after thorough study it 
seems logical enough that the 
United States should not set up 
two separate benefit plans for its 
own employees. Why not combine 
all that is desired in one? Perhaps 
there is no fault in this suggestion, 
but it should be remembered that 
the nation has decided that the old- 
age and survivors insurance pro- 
visions are desired for all workers 
and their families and that this 
coverage should be _ continuous. 
Whenever the civil service plan in- 
corporates all that is in these pro- 
visions, and provides for their un- 
interrupted application when one 
moves between Government employ- 
ment and other covered employ- 
ment, then there will be nothing to 
discuss; and, when this condition 
exists no one will be greatly in- 
terested as to the number of plans 
that are involved. But so long as 
the survivors provisions of the so- 
cial security plan are unavailable 
to Federal employees, the families 

(See page 60) 
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Rare ows 
END 


There is always gold at either end of 
the rainbow for the man who’ is pro- 
tected under our Double Duty Dollar 
Plan—for himself if he lives or for his 
family if he dies. But through failure 
to stay under the plan, then there is gold* 
at neither end. Here is a case of the 
latter kind, reported by “Bob’’ Shay, 
Bankers/ije Agency Manager for St. Paul 
and Minneapolis: 


THE STORY OF THE MAN 
WHO LIVED TOO LONG 





“Several days ago a woman, pos- 
sibly in her early fifties, approached 
the counter and presented her hus- 
band’s policy to the cashier with the 
information that he had passed 
away and she had come to make a 
claim for the proceeds due her un- 
der the policy. Without checking 
the files, she was asked whether the 
policy was in force and she replied 
‘Certainly, it was written through 
my brother-in-law, who is your 
agent in another state.’ 


“However, a check of our files 
disclosed the fact that the policy 
had lapsed in 1934 and was placed 
on the extended insurance basis 
furnishing protection for $1,705 to 
October 15, 1941. Upon examin- 
ing the policy we also found the 
Company's registered letter giving 
the insured this information tucked 
away underneath the copy of the 
application. 


“Need we describe this widow's 
look of dismay when she discovered 
the policy had no value? She in- 
sisted that we write to the Com- 
pany to inquire whether they 
couldn’t give her just a few hun- 
dred dollars so that she would not 
have to go in debt for the funeral 
bill. We explained the situation, 
but to appease her we wrote to the 
Home Office and are just in receipt 
of a copy of a letter which they 
wrote her verifying the information 
which we gave her. So ends the 
story of the man who lived too 
Jong. 


“The dangers of lapsing are 
great. The dangers of living too 
long, having lapsed, are even 
greater.” 


Here is one Rainbow's End that was 
never reached. 


BankersZ7 
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of hundreds of thousands of Gov- 
ernment workers will be less well 
protected than Congress, which is 
responsible for their employment, 
decrees shall be the minimum stand- 
ard for workers generally the coun- 
try over; and this will be true 
despite the extreme liberality of the 
civil service plan in many respects. 


Railroad Employment 


It is distinctly unpopular today 
to suggest that employment for 
railroads should be brought under 
the Social Security Act. The So- 
cial Security Board has avoided this 
subject; the Advisory Council on 


Social Security avoided it; the 
President in his Sept. 30, 1941 press 
conference mentioned in an earlier 
paragraph avoided it. Just why, 
one can only surmise; but it is not 
difficult to imagine the confusion 
that the suggestion would arouse in 
the mind of a Congressman who has 
not made this a field of study. He 
would probably say, “Well, what 
does this mean? Didn’t we adopt 
special social benefit legislation for 
railroad employment just about the 
time the social security legislation 
was enacted?” 

Yes, the Railroad Retirement Act 
that has remained unquestioned by 
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the courts was adopted within two 
weeks after the adoption of the So- 
cial Security Act and through it, 
rather than through the Social Se- 
curity Act, railroad employment 
was excepted from the insurance 
provisions of the Social Security 
Act. In fact, the movement for 
Congressional action to inaugurate 
a contributory retirement plan for 
railroad workers antedated more 
general security legislation by sev- 
eral years. Hence, legislative con- 
fusion would doubtless result if a 
concerted effort were made to bring 
this employment under the old-age 
and survivors insurance provisions 
of the Social Security Act. 

A full discussion of the provi- 
sions of the railroad retirement 
plan would be out of place here. It 
is essentially a plan for retirement 
income and the benefits are substan- 
tial after long service. For our 
present purposes it is of interest to 
note: 

(1) The railroad retirement plan 
does not furnish benefits de- 
vised to meet family needs 
as does the social security 
plan; 

(2) The magnitude of the sur- 
vivors benefit is in no way 
related to the composition of 
the bereaved family; it is 
merely 4 per cent of the 
wages upon which contribu- 
tions of the deceased mem- 
ber were based, regardless 
of the make-up of the work- 
er’s family; 

(3) There is no minimum benefit 
or qualifying requirement 
other than to cease railroad 
work and attain age 65. 
Benefits are in the main pro- 
portional to wages and pe- 
riod of service. 

(4) Railroad workers do migrate 
to other employments and 
other workers shift to rail- 
road employment; 

(5) When workers in industry 
transfer to railroad work, 
provisions for benefits under 
the Social Security Act fol- 
low the same rule as if the 
worker went into any other 
non-covered employment or 
ceased to be employed alto- 
gether. Of course, benefits 
begin at once to accumulate 
under the railroad plan, but 
under this plan the survivors 
benefits are insignificant for 
many years. 

The railroad plan is almost 
unique among plans for industry 
in that, whenever a worker goes 
from railroad work to employment 
covered by the Social Security Act 

















or to non-covered employment, 
benefit accruals under the railroad 
plan always continue to his credit. 
This would be ideal if the survivors 
benefits were of more social value. 

It is of interest to note that the 
Railroad Retirement Board is now 
studying modifications of this plan 
to provide more nearly adequate 
benefits and to coordinate with the 
Social Security Act. In its latest 
annual report this Board states that 
the overwhelming majority of sur- 
vivors receiving payments under 
this plan would have received sub- 
stantially more had the deceased 
employees been covered by the So- 
cial Security Act. But coordination 
between the plans is not easy and 
this report states: “The provision 
of more adequate survivors benefits 
not only brings up the question of 
raising the required revenue, but 
also the question of avoiding the 
creation of situations in which 
widows would receive substantial 
survivors annuity payments from 
both the railroad retirement system 
and the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system.” 


The Railroad Plan 


Briefly, the railroad plan has its 
virtues as do a number of plans for 
public employees including the 
plans for Federal employees. But, 
also like these others, the railroad 
plan fails to provide the benefits 
for survivors that we have accepted 
nationally as minimal, and even its 
substantial retirement benefits are 
no more adjusted to family need 
than are those of the public plans 
already mentioned. Hence the same 
reasons that support suggestions 
for extending social security cover- 
age to other presently excepted em- 
ployments apply to railroad employ- 
ment. 

Again, we must keep our objec- 
tive clearly in mind: not merely 
that all workers should be covered 
by some sort of a “plan,” but that 
all workers and their families 
should have the protection of mini- 
mum family benefits and have this 
protection continuously. The be- 
reaved family of a railroad worker 
is no more interested in the liberal 
retirement allowance that the 
worker would have received had he 
lived to retire than is the bereaved 
family of a Federal employee or an 
employee of a city or state that has 
an up-to-date retirement plan but 
little in the way of survivors bene- 
fits. In nearly all cases the needs 
of such families would be far more 
nearly met if the deceased workers 





had been covered by the Social Se- 
curity Act. 


Productive Occupation, the Basis of 
Social Insurances 


It may be worth while to think 
about what would be desirable in 
the way of social security coverage 
if we did not have to face compli- 
cations of law, rivalries, local in- 
terests, fears of implication, and 
narrow selfishness. We recognize 
that, with our economic system 
what it is, only a small proportion 
of our people have a means of sup- 
port when they are no longer per- 
sonally productive. We recognize 
that most families live so near to 
the subsistence level that they can- 
not long maintain decent standards 


when the income of the wage earner 
ceases through sickness, accident, 
unemployment, old age or death. 
We recognize that family needs are 
largely independent of the source of 
income of the breadwinner and that 
they continue regardless of ehanges 
in source of income. We recognize 
that goods to fill the needs of those 
whose earning has ceased must be 
the result of the efforts of those 
whose productiveness continues. - 

It is on these fundamentals that 
the social insurances are based. 
Contributions are related to earn- 
ing because only productive activi- 
ties can create the consumption 
goods which are the realities behind 
cash benefit payments. Hence we 
saddle on employers and employees, 
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and propose for the self-employed, 
the responsibility to meet the needs 
of the families of those whose in- 
comes have ceased. And through 
the creation of compulsory benefit 
plans by national legislation we im- 
plement the national policy that 
productive enterprise shall furnish 
this support. 

What I wish to emphasize here is 
our determination that the employ- 
er-employee relationship and self- 
employment shall accept this re- 
sponsibility. We are thinking of 
needs of families, quite unrelated to 
the particular occupation that fur- 
nished income before the need 
arises. We are thinking of family 
needs of workers in general, with- 











If you are seeking a good General Agency 
opportunity with an old, legal reserve life insur- 
ance company, and can produce personally, get 
in touch with 


T. J. MOHAN, Vice President, 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corporation 


INCORPORATED 1882 


EUREKA BUILDING 


Charge of Field 


BALTIMORE, MD. 




















out reference to whether the bread- 
winners spend their working hours 
on a railroad, in other industrial 
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* You Can’t Overlook 13,000,000 
Working Women 


to offer them. 


policies. 











IF MORE sales are to be made to women, 
it follows that the most sales will be made 
by Agents who have the best policy forms 


THE Occidental Agent can offer such con- 
tracts as these (among others): 


> Monthly Income Disability—working wo- 
See men need this particularly. 


® Accident and Sickness Insurance with ex- 
tended coverage for women's diseases. 


> Term insurance (choice of 11 forms). 


> Regular forms of Life and Endowment 


f FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
V. H. JENKINS, Vice-President 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 
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employment, in Government em- 
ployment, on a farm, in a school, 
church, philanthropic organization, 
or working for a state, city, county, 
other public employer, or for them- 
selves. 

The social security legislation 
means that as a people we have 
adopted the policy of seeing to it 
that individuals and families shall 
have certain minimum benefits, and 
that the responsibility for furnish- 
ing these shall rest on those par- 
ticipating in productive enterprises 
—this to be interpreted most broad- 
ly. That we should be interested in 
offering this protective device only 
intermittently is surely unrealistic. 
It is needed by all and needed con- 
tinuously. 


Where Responsibility Lies 


That productive enterprise should 
shoulder this responsibility is in- 
evitable with our division of labor. 
And this places squarely on each 
employer the duty to respond, in the 
same manner as do all other em- 
ployers, in carrying out this plan. 
True, employees work where they 
do because of the need of the em- 
ployer for their services; the em- 
ployment does not exist to give 
work to a particular set of em- 
ployees. But whenever an em- 
ployer, in the widest possible mean- 
ing of the term, purchases the ser- 
vices of others, he must accept the 
responsibility of an employer, and 
by our national legislation we have 
created or at least recognized and 
formulated one of these responsi- 
bilities—the support of social bene- 
fit plans. 

This should apply to the minister 
who employs a stenographer just 
the same as if the dictation had to 
do with the sale of groceries instead 
of next Sunday’s sermon. It should 
apply to the painter who works for 
the Government, a railroad, or a 
college, just the same as to the 
painter who works for an interior 
decorator. It should apply to the 
physician or lawyer who works for 














fees just as to those who receive 
salaries. It should apply alike to 
the farmer, farm labor, domestic 
service and small business enter- 
prises, whether wholesale, retail, 
construction work or even wreck- 
ing and salvage. It should apply in 
the same manner to military as to 
civilian service. 


Summary 


The thesis of the preceding pages 
has been stated so often that a sum- 
mary has little value for anyone 
who has read what goes before. 
This thesis is that by adopting so- 
cial security legislation the Ameri- 
can people pledged themselves to 
certain minimal benefits for the 
families of those who cease to be 
producers. We recognize that 
family needs when earnings cease 
are independent of the source of in- 
come, and therefore hold that the 
old-age and survivors insurance 
provisions should apply to all pro- 
ductive activities and should not be 
disturbed by transfers from one en- 
terprise to another. 

The social security legislation ap- 
plies to all employments other than 
those mentioned as exceptions, and 
this study is a discussion of the 
possible removal of these excep- 
tions. Most attention is given to 
those employments that have been 
excepted for reasons other than to 
avoid administrative difficulties; 
these are employment for non-profit 
institutions, states and their subdi- 
visions, the Federal Government, 
and railroads doing an interstate 
business. The Eliot bill now before 
Congress would extend coverage to 
substantial groups where adminis- 
trative difficulties are anticipated— 
farm and domestic service and self- 
employment — and to employment 
for non-profit institutions, but it 
makes no proposal for public or 
railroad employment. 

Throughout the discussion em- 
phasis has been placed on the large 
amount of shifting from covered to 
excepted employment and_ vice 
versa, and the interruptions that 
these shifts cause in the applica- 
tion of benefit provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act and any local or 
private plans for old-age or sur- 
vivors benefits. Little in the way 
of comment or suggestion regard- 
ing the exception of railroad em- 
ployment has appeared, possibly be- 
cause of the enactment of special 
legislation for this employment just 
at the time the Social Security Act 
was established; but, from the 


standpoint of the “floor of protec- 


tion” furnished by the social se- 


curity plan, railroad employees are 
exposed in much the same manner 
as are workers in other excepted 
employments. 

Any arrangement that will as- 
sure continuous coverage, equiva- 
lent to that of the social security 
plan in kind and amount, to those 
in the excepted employments and to 
those who shift between them and 
covered employments will probably 
be acceptable. While various sug- 
gestions have been made to avoid 
removal of some of these excep- 
tions, not one would result in such 
continuous and equivalent cover- 
age; and it seems almost certain 


that by far the simplest method of 
bringing this about will be to re- 
move the exceptions. In fact, it 
seems probable that if the pro- 
ponents of various substitute meth- 
ods could be faced with this require- 
ment as to coverage, they would im- 
mediately abandon their sugges- 
tions in favor of removal of the ex- 
ceptions. This would parallel the 
developments that took place when 
similar suggestions were brought 
forward for the exception of cer-” 
tain industrial employers, in the 
form of the so-called Clark Amend- 
ment which was finally abandoned 
by its proponents. 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT PRESENTS 


Our Newest C.L. U?s 


TureeE members of our Buffalo Agency completed their 
examinations in June and have been awarded the C. L. U. 
designation. We are proud to recognize CorNELIUS Kurtz, 
Water A. ScHworm and HeErserr ( 
six members of our organization have now passed all five 
examinations, and seventy-three have 


L. U. designation. We are proud of our C. L.. U.’s. 


The Mutual Benefit 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1845 + Newark, N. ]. 


Voct. Seventy- 


“ceived their C. 
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in the month, it was business as 

usual, at least with the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, but it was all 
business at the annual meeting of 
that organization at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. Talks at 
the convention centered around the 
subject of life insurance manage- 
ment under war-time conditions. 
W. C. Schuppel executive vice- 
president of the Oregon Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, was 
elected president of the ALC, the 
second time in the history of the 
organization a West Coast member 
has been honored with this post. 


Fi: a brief space of time early 


American Life Convention 


A. J. McAndless, president of the 
Lincoln National Life and head of 
the ALC during the past year first 
touched on the subject of Federal 
taxation of life insurance, in his 
convention address, paying tribute 
to the men of the Treasury Depart- 
ment who are seeking a solution, 
with the life executives, of the 
many problems involved. Mr. Mc- 
Andless, in concluding his address, 
offered the following summary of 
the business situation as it appears 
at this time: 

“The quality of our assets will 
improve through the addition of 
Government obligations, the liqui- 
dation of real estate holdings, and 
the general short-term improve- 
ment in the railroad situation. 

“The rate of interest on our total 
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funds will decline due to the larger 
proportion of Governments which 
we will hold. This should cause 
companies that have not yet revised 
their basis of valuation to give that 
problem consideration, and should 
cause all of us to consider the rate 
of interest we guarantee on funds 
left with the company. 

“The mortality which we will ex- 
perience probably will increase 
somewhat as a result of war casu- 
alties and we should always keep 
in mind the probability that in a 
period such as this an epidemic may 
occur. 

“As to expenses of operations: it 
is not probable that these will in- 
crease above present levels but un- 
doubtedly we shall have a consider- 
able problem in maintaining the 
quality of our home office staffs and 
of our field forces.” 


Post-War Expansion 
An encouragingly optimistic out- 
look for the future—the future 
which will begin as soon as we have 
won the war—-was advanced by M. 


Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Linton envisions a 


W. C. 
SCHUPPEL 


Executive 
Vice-President, 
Oregon 
Mutual Life, 
New 
President 
of the 
American 
Life 


Convention 


higher standard of living, an eco- 
nomic upswing and brighter oppor- 
tunities for the investment of life 
insurance funds and at present sees 
as the greatest uncertainty becloud- 
ing the future of free enterprise 
the question of how long it will 
take to win the conflict. 

Byron K. Elliott, vice-president 
and general counsel of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, called atten- 
tion of the Legal Section of the 
ALC to the fact that the exclusion 
provisions recommended for use in 
the present war is solely an expedi- 
tionary clause and not a general 
one. Alfred N. Guertin, of the ac- 
tuarial department of the New Jer- 
sey State Insurance Division, ex- 
plained the new mortality tables 
recommended by his committee, and 
Grant Taggart: Crowley, Wyoming, 
brought the fieldman’s viewpoint to 
the convention. Among other 
things, he told how the members of 
the various life underwriters’ or- 
ganizations of the country have 
secured sales and pledges of nearly 
one billion, five hundred millions of 
dollars worth of war bonds, prin- 
cipally through salary savings plans 
in over 50,000 businesses. They 
have set a goal of $2,000,000,000 
by December 31 of the current 
year. 


Program Speakers 

Other outstanding speakers at 
this meeting were, W. H. McBride, 
vice-president and actuary of the 
National Life & Accident, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., who explained the In- 
dustrial Viewpoint to the conven- 
tion; James A. Fulton, president 
of the Home Life of New York: 
who urged the early enactment of 
the Guertin report; W. F. Thorne, 
superintendent of agencies of the 
London Life, Canada, who declared 
Canadian companies are experienc- 
ing no difficulty in recruiting a de- 
sirable type of new salesmen; Rein- 
hard A. Hohaus, associate actuary 
of the Metropolitan Life, who ex- 
plained why he views social insur- 
ance as an essential in a Democracy, 
and Gerard S. Nollen, president of 
the Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, who urged three per cent 
Federal bonds with sales limited 
to fiduciaries. 

Due to emergencies of the war, 
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the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents announced the cancella- 
tion of their 36th annual conven- 
tion, the first break in consecutive 
conventions by this organization 
since it was formed in 1906. The 
meeting normally attracted some 
six hundred members and guests 
and it constituted the main attrac- 
tion of what has become known as 
Insurance Week in New York, with 
other meetings being held by the 
Life Counsel, the Insurance Com- 
missioners and at times by the 
various advertising and other 
groups. 


Record Low Surrenders 


Following spot company news 
from various sections of the coun- 
try, it was not surprising to see an 
announcement from the Institute 
of Life Insurance that during the 
year 1941 surrenders dropped to a 
point very close to the record low 
for the forty years under survey. 
The current rate of 1.60, states the 
Institute, is 23 per cent lower than 
the 2.10 of last year and is 79 per 
cent lower than the high point 
which was reached in 1932. If that 
same rate had obtained this year, 
it is pointed out that surrender 
values paid out in 1942 would be 
$1,750,000,000 more than they will 
be for the year on the basis of the 
present outlook. 





A grim and real reminder that 
we are in total war comes with a 
little notice from the Mutual Life 
of New York, showing that of the 
seventy death claims paid on mem- 
bers of the armed forces since last 
December 7, 25 were paid on men 
killed in actual combat with the 
enemy. Others were from natural 
deaths and from airplane accidents 
in the United States. 


No $40,000 Exemption 


The last minute elimination of 
the $40,000 life insurance exemp- 
tion from the new revenue bill sur- 
prised and disappointed interested 
life insurance leaders who had been 
led to believe that this cushion for 
the benefit of beneficiaries would 
be retained. Another final change 
was to exempt agents from the 
withholding provisions of the Vic- 
tory five per cent tax. 

New paid-for life insurance, 
based on 39 companies writing 81 
per cent of the total insurance in 
the U. S., and reporting to the as- 
sociation of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents, was 24.6 lower for the 
month of September than for the 





same month in 1941. All classes 
were off, with Industria! making 
the best showing with a decrease of 
only 13 per cent. 

The Institute of Home Office Un- 
derwriters held its sixth annual 
meeting in St. Louis and elected 
D. B. Alport president. He is assis- 
tant secretary of the Business 
Men’s Assurance Company, Kansas 
City. 


Anniversaries ° 


Two anniversaries of note were 
celebrated during the month. 
Thomas I Parkinson rounded out 
fifteen years as president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
and Harry T. Wright, Chicago 
agent of the same company marked 
his thirty-fifth year in the business, 
the past nineteen of which he has 
been a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table Club. 

At the month end, the many 
friends of A. E. N. Gray, assistant 
secretary of the Prudential, were 
saddened by the news of his sudden 
death at his desk in the Home office. 
Mr. Gray, who for several years 
past has been in great demand as a 
speaker, was fifty-seven years of 
age and was in apparent good 
health. 

Another death of the month was 
that of Edith H. Sillence, librarian 
of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents for nearly thirty 
years. 





Instructors of the Educational Division of New York Life held their annual conference ‘at 
the Home Office in which were reviewed their experiences and problems in presenting the 
new Nylic Educational Course, mandatory for all of the company's new agents. These edu- 
cational conferences during September and October were held under the direction of Vice- 
President Griffin M. Lovelace, who is in charge of the company's educational program. Pic- 
ture shows, left to right: Emery F. Peabody, North Atlantic Coast territory; William A. 
Spiker, Greater New York territory; Cameron Hurst, North Central States territory; A. L. E. 
Crouter, New York Life home office; Howard Conley, Jr., Southern territory; Frederick Bruch- 
holz, Greater New York territory; Ralph Webster, Chicago; and Earl H. Howbert, Middle 


West territory. 
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Contract 


INFORMATION 


Columbus Mutual Revises 
Single Premium Rates 


Rates on the single premium life 
and single premium 20 year endow- 
ment policies of the Columbus Mu- 
tual Life of Columbus, Ohio, have 
been increased. The maximum 
limit on these two policies is now 
$25,000 of insurance. The single 
premium 15 and 10 year endow- 
ment policies will no longer be is- 
sued. 

The following table illustrates 
new premium rates at sample ages 
and the guaranteed cash value and 
dividend accumulations at the end 
of 20 years on the basis of the new 
rates. 


LS, 
| 


SINGLE PREMIUM 
LIFE $1,000 

Age Premium  C. V. D.* 
10 $372.55 $497 
20 418.22 573 

25 447.06 617 696.80 1116 


SINGLE PREMIUM 
20 YR. ENDOW. $1,000 
Premium C.V.D.* 


770. 
811.25 1115 


* Sum of guaranteed cash value and dividend accumu- 
ations at end of 20 years. 








Conn. Mutual Announces 


"43 Dividend Scale 


James Lee Loomis, president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, has addressed a let- 
ter to the general agents of. the 
company in which he discusses the 
proposed dividend scale for 1943. 
It is customary at this time of the 
year for the directors to authorize 
the basis on which dividends for 
the succeeding year shall be com- 
puted although the formal dividend 
vote is not taken until their meet- 
ing in January. The present au- 
thorization is based on an estimate 
of the earnings for the current year 
and on the recommendation of the 
actuary of the formula deemed to 
give as equitable a distribution to 
policyholders as possible. 
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Stating that the new scale will 
reflect a reduction of 141% per cent 
in the aggregate as compared with 
the dividend scale currently in 
force, President Loomis points out 
that although mortality continues 
to be favorable, disability experi- 
ence is not. Expenses are higher 
and Federal taxes this year will be 
an important item and the trend of 
interest rates on invested assets 
continues downward. 

Mr. Loomis’ letter is quoted in 
part as follows: 

“Such preliminary computations 
for the 1943 dividends have now 
been authorized on a basis which 
results in a 14% per cent reduc- 
tion, in the aggregate, as compared 
with a continuation of the present 
scale. Some further adjustments, 
taking into account relative sources 
of earnings, have been deemed 
wise. For example, the relative re- 
ductions are, in general, somewhat 
less at younger ages at issue and 
for shorter durations, and relatively 
somewhat greater for older ages at 
issue and for the longer durations. 
In that connection the incidence of 
mortality savings, and the relative 
reserves on which somewhat lower 
excess interest earnings are appor- 
tioned, have been recognized. 

“A rate of 3.4 per cent interest in 
connection with Optional Settle- 
ment Contracts is contemplated; a 
continuation of 314 per cent in- 
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DIVIDENDS ACCORDING TO PROPOSED 
SCALE FOR 1943 


Dividends per $1.000 Insurance Payable 
At End of Year 


Age at 1 5 10 15 20 
Issue Ordinary Life 
25 $4.07 $4.18 $4.35 $4.55 $4.78 
35 4.33 4.52 4.80 5.12 5.50 
45 4.29 4.62 5.09 5.61 6.20 
55 4.65 5.22 6.02 6.95 7.90 
65 6.29 7.41 8.83 10.10 11.16 
Old (1942) Scale—Ordinary 
25 4.09 4.31 4.62 4.96 5.33 
35 4.75 5.08 5.51 5.99 6.49 
45 5.43 5.90 6.53 7.17 7.82 
55 6.00 6.71 7.57 8.44 9.24 
65 7.56 8.57 9.78 10.91 12.00 








terest on dividends left with the 
Company to accumulate. 

“This year the mortality is run- 
ning almost as favorable as last 
year; disability experience not as 
favorable. Expenses will be some- 
what higher; Government Tax on 
the business of this year a very 
substantial item; interest rate on 
invested assets somewhat lower. 
The trend in the interest rate is 
definitely toward lower rates due 
to the necessity, and privilege, of 
investing more and more in Gov- 
ernment bonds. It has seemed to 
the Directors only the part of wis- 
dom to recognize the present trends 
and uncertainties in this conserva- 
tive action in the interest of con- 
tinued security for policyholders. 

“It will be possible further to 
strengthen certain reserves in fur- 
therance of a program started sev- 
eral years ago; and in recognition 
of situations brought about by 
lower interest rates. At the same 
time it is anticipated that there will 
be some increase in surplus.” 

Dividends on the proposed new 
scale for 1943 at sample ages com- 
pared with the 1942 scale on the 
Ordinary Life policy are shown in 
the accompanying table. 


New Policy Issued by 


Manhattan Life 


The “Improved Ideal Protection 
Policy” was recently issued by the 
Manhattan Life of New York. 
Three years ago the company in- 
troduced “Ideal Protection” and, 
prior to the introduction of the new 
contract, it ranked third among the 
company’s life insurance policies in 
volume of new insurance issued. 

“Improved Ideal Protection Pol- 
icy” includes a new provision 
whereby all or part of the face of 
the policy (but not exceeding $10,- 
000 in the aggregate) at any time 
after two years and within fifteen 
years, may be converted to partici- 
pating paid-up whole life insurance 
by the payment of supplemental 
single premiums, without medical 
examination or any evidence of in- 
surability. 

Conversion‘of the whole amount 
of the policy at one time is not re- 
quired. It can be effected step by 
step, in units of $100 or a multiple 
thereof, at such times as the in- 
sured has funds available. Since 
the option runs for 15 years it is 
pointed out that war bonds bought 
now or at any time within the next 
five years will mature in time to 
furnish funds to convert some of 
the insurance. 








Maryland Life Reduces 
Annuity Payments 


Effective Oct. 1, Maryland Life 
Insurance Company reduced annual, 
semi-annual, quarterly and monthly 
installments and increased rates on 
life annuities, and life annuities, 10 
years payments certain. Examples 
of the old income and the new in- 


come on life annuities are shown. 


as follows. 








ANNUITY PURCHASED BY $1,000—MALES 


Age of Old Income New Income 
issue Annually Quarterly Annually Quarterly 
60 $74.03 $17.98 $70.40 $17.12 
66 89.55 21.62 85.80 20.74 
72 112.01 26.81 108.10 25.91 J 
78 145.47 34.38 - 141.31 33.45 | 


Annuity Purchased by $1,000 
10 Years Pay ts G teed 





60 68.82 16.83 65.51 16.04 

66 78.69 19.23 75.48 18.47 | 
72 89.36 21.85 86.28 21.12 { 
78 99.17 24.30 96.22 23.61 j 








National Life Liberalizes 


5 Year Term Contract 


A liberalization of its five-year 
renewable term insurance by exten- 
sion of the age limit is announced 
by the National Life Insurance 
Company as an improved item of 
merchandise for its representatives. 
The company is now prepared to 
issue a new five-year renewable 
term policy expiring at age 65 and 
convertible at .or before age 62. 
This contract will replace the pres- 
ent five-year renewable term to age 
55. The issue ages for the new 
policy are from 20 to 54 and maxi- 
mum limits are $20,000 at age 20 
and $50,000, ages 21 to 54. 


Reliance Life New Rules 
on Non-Medical 


New rules governing the issuance 
of non-medical insurance in certain 
defined rural territories and towns 
have been issued by Reliance Life 
of Pittsburgh. 

Non-medical business may be 
written in rural territory and in 
towns and cities of less than 50,000 
population except that towns of un- 
der 50,000 population which are 
contiguous to large cities and com- 
monly included in the metropolitan 
area centered in such cities will not 
qualify. The applicant must both 
reside and have his principal place 
of business in the rural territory or 
town or city of less than 50,000 
population to qualify. 

Applications for non-medical 
from rural territories and smaller 


urban communities will be con- 
sidered on the non-medical basis be- 
tween ages 15 and 40 inclusive in 
the case of men and in the case of 
single women gainfully employed 
away from home. Limits considered 
are up to $4,000 on male lives and 
up to $2,500 insurance on single 
women who qualify on non-medical 
basis. The amount of insurance of 
the applicant currently in force in 
the company must not exceed $25,- 
000 if application is made for addi- 
tional insurance on the non-medical 
basis. 

The company has also announced 
new maximum limits for accident 
and health insurance on the non- 
medical basis within the territorial 
limitations. 


Security Mutual, N. Y., on 
New Table and 3% Basis 


Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Binghamton, N. Y., has re- 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 

New participating rates. July, Pg. 33. 
NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 

New rate book issued. August, Pg. 46. 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 

New all-coverage policy. July, Pg. 32. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Revised dividend scale. July, Pg. 432. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
New term policy adopted. Aug., 
RELIANCE LIFE 
Income replacement and special life in- 
come policies. Aug., Pg. 
TRAVELERS 
Triple and double protection plan out- 
lined. August, Pg. 46. 


UNION LABOR LIFE 


Pg. 46. 


Interest rate assumption. Aug., Pg. 47. 
AETNA LIFE 
New reserve basis. Sept., Pg. 16; Oct., 
Pg. 46. 


BANKERS NATIONAL, N. J. 
New rates and policies. Sept., Pg. 16. 
COLONIAL LIFE 
Three per cent interest rate. Sept., Pg. 
16. 
GREAT WEST LIFE 
Double protection pensions. Sept., Pg. 
16. 
OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
Home protection policies. Sept., Pg. 17. 
PEOPLES LIFE 
New reserve basis. Sept., Pg. 17. 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
New Term Policies, Sept., Pg. 17. 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
Revised Rules on sub-standard. Oct., 
Pg. 46. 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
New rates and policies. Oct., 
MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Non-medical privilege liberalized. Oct., 
Pg. 47. 
NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 
Adopts new rates, values, 
Oct., Pg. 48 
PROVIDENT LIFE. N. D. 
Goes on 3% interest basis. Oct., Pg. 48. 


Pg. 47. 


provisions. 








vised its premium rates, basing 
them on the American Men UIlti- 
mate table and 3 per cent interest, 
resulting generally in slightly lower 
premiums at the younger and prin- 
cipal insuring ages and some minor 
increases at the older. 

The action followed Company de- 
cision that the time has arrived to 
employ more modern mortality as- 








RETIREMENT INCOME AT 65 
Continuous Annual Premiums Participating, $1,000 


Per Cent 

Age Old* New** Change 
10 $20.43 $18.00 —11.9 
25 30.84 26.05 —15.5 
35 44.72 37.29 —16.6 
45 73.72 60.84 —17.5 
102.94 83.96 —18.4 


* Provided at maturity monthly income per $1,000 
men, $10; women, $9 for life (120 months certain). 
** Provides at maturity monthly income per $1,000 men, 
$7.50; women, $6.75 for life (10 years certain.) 








sumptions in the computation of 
its rates. Two new substandard 
classes have been added, consider- 
ably broadening the range of cov- 
erage available. All new  pro- 
cedures became effective Sept. 1. 

The Retirement Income series 
has been revised so that each $1,000 
of face amount will provide a 
monthly income of $7.50 for life 
for men and $6.75 for women, 10 
years certain. 

A new Five Year Renewable 
Term contract, renewable and con- 
vertible not later than age 63, has 
been added to take the place of 
Five, Fifteen and Twenty Year 
Convertible Terms and Term to 65. 
Also added is a new Juvenile Life 
Paid Up at 85. 

Discontinued were the Ten Year 
Endowment and Modified Family 
Income contracts, as well. as the 
20-Pay Life which has been shelved 
in favor of continuance of the 20- 
Pay Endowment at 75. 

Rates for Single Premium Life 
and Endowment contracts are in- 
creased and are based on the 
American Men Ultimate table with 
2% per cent interest, these being 
the only premiums on this interest 
basis. 

The Company’s new Family In- 
come rider, introduced at the be- 
ginning of the year and available in 
amounts of up to $25 per $1,000 of 
insurance, depending on the basic 
plan to which the rider is added, 
has been revised to call for 17 pre- 
miums instead of 15, along with a 
downward revision of premium 
rates. 

Policies issued after Sept. 1 are 
valued on the American Experience 
table with 3 per cent interest, New 
Jersey Standard. 
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In general the Gardiner Agency 
is opposed to great specialization in 
selling, as it leads to too spasmodic 
results. Any necessary tax prob- 
lems can be worked out in the of- 
fice. The company supplies a help- 
ful sales kit on business insurance. 

As a result of using these sales 
methods, the Gardiner Agency has 
$165,000,000 of all forms of life in- 
surance in force, and $600,000 of 
annual premiums on annuities. 

To keep the agents up to their 
best work, various forms of stimu- 
lation are needed in every agency. 
Here Mr. Pratt confers with each 
agent weekly or at least monthly, 
and agency meetings are held every 
other week; it has been found that, 
where so much is accomplished by 
individual conferences, weekly 
meetings are neither necessary nor 
justified. Frequently the agency 
meetings are divided into 20 min- 
utes of announcements, 20 minutes 
for an agent’s talk and 20 minutes 
for discussion. This year the com- 
pany has given up its usual annual 
convention because of the transpor- 
tation problem. The agency had 
then intended to have its own con- 
vention, but in turn gave that up 
when Transportation Director 
Joseph Eastman urged that such 
gatherings be cut down. 


Quotas and Contests 


Another means of stimulation is 
through quotas and contests. The 
company gives the agency a quota 
each year, and the agency also sets 
its own quota (which is likely to be 
larger), based on the individual 
agents’ quotas. Every December, 
Mr. Pratt talks with agent about 
his plans for the next year, and his 





THE HARRY GARDINER AGENCY 


(Concluded from page 53) 


quota is fixed upon the basis of 
those plans and his ability. Then 
each man’s annual quota is divided 
and subdivided until it exercises 
constant pressure on each working 
day. 

Ordinarily a few contests are 
held each year, including one in 
honor of the President just prior 
to the convention, but that has also 
been a war casualty. In general it 
has been found that men respond 
much more to a sentimental contest 
than to the more formal type; an 
example of the former is_ the 
agency’s recent “Special Effort” 
during September to cheer up Ed 
Allen during his illness. The busi- 
ness written during that Special Ef- 
fort totaled $1,250,000, of which 
$1,093,000 was Ordinary and the 
balance annuities. 


Other Sales Aids 


Publications include the John 
Hancock Signature, published 
monthly for the company’s agents, 
both Ordinary and Industrial, and 
the agency’s Gardinergram, of 
which two editions, both monthly, 
are published, one for the agency 
itself and the other for the brokers. 

Radio broadcasting has not been 
used for publicity, but the agency 
has done considerable advertising, 
as has the company. Looking 
through past advertising one finds 
considerable variety, with occa- 
sional bits of playfulness; one ad- 
vertisement, for example, an- 
nounced the “Psycho-Telepathic 
Mesmeric System of Solicitation,” 
while another claimed, without fear 
of contradiction, “The Largest 
Agency in the World with Offices in 
Room No. 2205.” Certain other ad- 


BETTER THAN MOST—AS GOOD AS THE BEST 


for the career life underwriter is our Lifetime Increas- 


ing Income Plan: 


. Liberal 1st year, bonus 2nd year commissions. 
. Lifetime service commissions. 

. Extra compensation for preferred business. 

. Liberal Retirement Plan for permanent agents. 
. 4-phase Educational Program pointing to CLU. 
. Saleable Policy Contracts with unique features. 
. Co-operative advertising and prestige-building. 


Address: 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Agency Vice-President 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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FFICE 


vertisements gave pictures and 
brief biographies of leading pro- 
ducers in the agency. Then be- 
sides there are many company leaf- 
lets and the agency calendar. 


Conservation 


After production comes conserva- 
tion. Any clerk in the agency com- 
ing on a transaction showing the 
possibility of lapse, such as a maxi- 
mum loan or surrender of dividend, 
refers it to Mr. Murphy, and either 
Mr. Murphy or an agent may call 
on the slipping policyholder. One 
girl devotes herself entirely to con- 
servation work, and she has grown 
quite skillful in discerning whether 
the threatening lapser is going to 
pay his premium or not. The sec- 
ond warning notice is sent out five 
days before the expiration of the 
grace period. Where the lapse has 
actually taken place, Mr. Murphy 
takes care of the reinstatement. 

Claims are handled by the origi- 
nal agent (or broker) if still with 
the agency, and are otherwise as- 
signed to a full-time agent. As a 
matter of fact, the policyholder is 
generally already assigned before 
death occurs; orphan policyholders 
are more common than orphan 
claims. 

Research within the agency is 
chiefly a monthly analysis of the in- 
surance being sold, by types of 
policy and amounts, and special jobs 
connected with particular cases. In 
addition, the home office sends re- 
search reports, and other business 
reports are received. 

Once again, an agency has been 
visited and studied, without, once 
again, discovering any secret for- 
mula for success. Here the length- 
ened shadow of a man has been seen 
to take form in efficient organiza- 
tion, with assistants supplementing 
the executive gifts of the leader; 
the necessary balance between de- 
pendence on personal qualities and 
on impersonal organization seems 
to have been well reached. 

* = * 


The Name Is Harold G. Pratt 

Under his picture and elsewhere 
in this story, the name of Harold G. 
Pratt is erroneously printed as 
Harold D. This error was dis- 
covered too late for correction in 
those pages. Sorry, Mr. Pratt. 





Sales Supervisor 
Carl A. Ernst, prominent Twin 
City underwriter and insurance 
manager, has been appointed sales 
supervisor for North American Life 
and Casualty Company of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


OMETIMES, in those fleeting moments when con- 

science and imagination work together, I venture 
to wish that insurance organizations would note the 
publication dates of the various periodicals upon 
which they depend for immediate publicity and even- 
tual immortality and would plan their meetings ac- 
cordingly. At least twice recently I have gone to an 
organization banquet, conscious that even as I sat 
there the current issue was rolling off the presses. 
While my colleagues at the press table scribbled their 
notes or, if the address of the evening had been pre- 
released, checked up on it to make sure that the speaker 
said what he had said he would say—while, in other 
words, they worked, I sat back and sipped comfortably 
both the demitasse and the delights of irresponsibility. 
Of course one can write the story in advance, but such 
counterfeit reporting lacks the real life and authen- 
ticity of the genuine article, and there is always the 
danger, even with the most orderly organizations, that 
some speaker will drop out at the last moment or the 
program will otherwise be somehow upset. 


* * * 


NE of the two organizations referred to was the 
Life Underwriters Association of the City of New 
York (why not, I’ve often wondered, “of New York 
City” ?), which held the first of its Big Six meetings 
for this season on the evening of Oct. 8. Having 
taken no notes, I rely on memory, which was impressed 
first by the Pennsylvania Hotel’s curiously mechanical 
treatment of the Star Spangled Banner. Of course 
Lucie Monroe can’t sing it at every banquet in the land, 
but on this occasion simultaneously the lights went out, 
a spot-light lit up an American flag, which a stream 
of air began rippling, a recorded band started playing 
the national anthem, and everybody jumped to his or 
her respective feet. It was quite too perfect. Next, 
memory goes back to the august line of military nota- 
bles sitting on,the dais, including one lieutenant-gen- 
eral, two major-generals, one brigadier-general, five 
lieutenant-colonels, and several other officers. And 
there was Beatrice Jones’ pleasant exchange of friendly 
compliments with Lester Einstein as the outgoing 
president handed over the gavel to the incoming. And 
finally there was the high point of the evening—rather 
fussily led up to because of the need of meeting broad- 
casting time requirements—Lieutenant-General Hugh 
A. Drum’s address, in which he denounced red-tape in 
a most heartening way. 
*% * * 
OW the New York City life underwriters are giv- 
ing a repeat performance, for the second of their 
Big Six meetings comes on Nov. 5—and the presses 
go rolling along. That meeting, we understand, is to 
be a business-like 2-session affair entitled “Life Under- 
writing in a World at War.” There will be no luncheon- 
meeting to slow matters up; instead, a snappy morn- 
ing session and a snappy afternoon session, between 
which you lunch where’er you will. The subject mate- 
rial is being presented by John Marshall Holcombe and 
B. N. Woodson, respectively manager and assistant 
manager of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
The hours look like mark-down prices in a cheap de- 
partment store — 9.59-11.59 and 1.59-3.59 — but are 
obviously intended to encourage promptitude. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS — W. L. MOODY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
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The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company is proud to have been able 
to make this valued contribution 


will you give at least lO 
of your pay in War Bonds? 





(The Union Central Life -_ received the fol- 
lowing letter from the U. S. Treasury Dept.) 


“You will be interested to know that in addition to the 
national coverage by virtue of its use in a full-page news- 
paper ad, that we have distributed a million posters using 
the illustration ‘I Gave A Man.’ 
‘“‘We are very grateful to your company for their co-opera- 
tion and patriotism in granting us permission to use this 
forceful piece of art and knew you would be pleased to 
learn that it has ‘gone to work’ in impressive fashion.”’ 
Sincerely yours, 
Ted R. Gamble, Assistant to the Secretary. 
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TUBERCULOSIS 





CONTROL 


ODERN medicine has 
M wrought many a miracle in 

saving human lives. But 
few of them can compare with its 
success in reducing the number of 
deaths from tuberculosis. Within 
the short span of a single genera- 
tion, mortality from this once 
dreaded disease has been reduced 
among white persons by more than 
two-thirds, and among colored per- 
sons by about one-half. As a result, 
hundreds of thousands of lives have 
been saved and many mililons of 
dollars in earning capacity been 
preserved, not to count the immea- 
surable benefits in health and hap- 
piness that have accrued to a vast 
number of American families. The 
Institute of Life Insurance esti- 
mates that deaths among life in- 
surance policyholders in 1941 would 
have been more than _ 100,000 
greater if the death rate of 1900 
would still apply; or over 50,000 
greater if the mortality rate from 
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By GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


Research Editor, The Spectator 


tuberculosis would have remained 
unchanged since 1920. Instead, the 
number has declined steadily over 
the last 40 years and is still declin- 
ing. In 1941, 22,750 life insurance 
policyholders died from tuberculo- 
sis as compared with 23,790 in 
1940, a decrease of about 4.4 per 
cent. 


Gains Are General 


These gains have not been con- 
fined to any particular group in the 
population. “Men, women and chil- 
dren, white and Negro, at all ages 
of life, and of all economic classes, 
have profited by the retreat of 
tuberculosis,” states Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, statistician of the Metro- 
politan Life. The large group of 
industrial policyholders are a case 
in point. In 1911, the death rate 
from tuberculosis in this group 
was nearly 225 per 100,000. In 
1940, the rate had gone down to 
about 44 per 100,000, or a decrease 


of about 80 per cent in 30 years. 
“The significance of this amazing 
achievement lies in the fact that 
these people represent a good cross- 
section of the working class popu- 
lation of our country in the cities 
and towns. The entire nation has 
shared in these gains and we are 
altogether a happier and more 
prosperous country on this ac- 
count.” 

To none goes greater credit for 
the remarkable reduction in tuber- 
culosis motality than to the public 
itself which by its enthusiastic and 
sustained support of the annual 
campaign throughout the country 
made possible the accumulation of 
funds with which to carry on the 
fight against the disease. The suc- 
cess of the tuberculosis campaign 
is undeniable proof of what can be 
done by the powerful means of pub- 
lic support. What has been achieved 
in tuberculosis, no doubt can be re- 
peated in cancer, in heart disease 











and other maladies which now rank 
high among the leading mortality 
causes. In 1920, the chances of 
dying from cancer or from ‘tuber- 
culosis were about equal for the 
newborn male of that year. Since 
then the mortality trends of these 
two diseases have grown so diver- 
gent that today cancer presents a 
hazard nearly four times as great 
as tuberculosis. The amount of sav- 
ings in life, in working and earn- 
ing capacity, in human tragedy and 
despair, that would have been ef- 
fected if the mortality from cancer 
had declined at the rate at which 
tuberculosis mortality declined, 
staggers the imagination. While on 
the way out, tuberculosis has not 
yet been definitely conquered. How- 
ever, its base has been narrowed 
down considerably. It now rests 
largely upon our Negro population. 

The mortality rate in the states 
of the Southwest is well above the 
average for the country as a whole. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific 
our entire Southern border is thus 
characterized, but the worst con- 
ditions prevail west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Apart from the 
Negroes, we find Mexicans and 
Indians as well as Oriental people 
afflicted with the disease. It is 
sometimes difficult to tell which of 
these groups reaches the record 
mortality rate from tuberculosis. 
The rate for Negroes is three-and- 
one-half times that of the white 
population. In some cities, for in- 
stance, Milwaukee, the rate for 
white is about 40, that for Negroes 
nearly 300. 


Racial Hazards of Disease 


Bad for the Negroes, the mortal- 
ity rate from tuberculosis is worse 
among those of Mexican origin and 
among the Indians. In San Antonio 
the death rate among the 90,000 
Mexicans is about 300 per 100,000, 
or more than double the rate for 
Negroes and nearly seven times 
that among non-Mexican whites. 
Even among the whites we find 
certain occupational groups which 
contribute heavily to the annual toll 
of tuberculosis. The following table 
traces the connection between the 
death rate per 100,000 and the 
average weekly earnings of various 
occupational groups: 


Average Deaths 
Weekly per 

Group Earnings 100,000 
Bankers $100 20 
Plumbers 40 80 
Truck drivers 30 90 
Bakers 30 80 
Miners 30 130 
Laborers 25 220 





[National Tuberculosis Assn. ] 


The high death rate of miners 
is explained by the fact that this 
group is exposed to the dangers of 
silica dust. On the other hand, the 
death rate among farmers is very 
low, the probable reason being that 
fresh air and good, solid food, 
coupled with lots of living space, 
make for healthy conditions. 
Crammed quarters, again, of which 
the farmer is singularly free, un- 
doubtedly account at least in part 
for the very high mortality rate 
among laborers. 


Progress Since 1882 


When Professor Koch, in 1882, 
discovered the tubercle bacillus, he 
dispelled much of the theory of in- 
heritance which up till then had 
been chiefly used to explain the 
very large number of deaths from 
tuberculosis. But it has since been 
realized that in some families the 
prevalence of tuberculosis is far 
more pronounced than in others. 
The culprit, it seems, is the home 
of the less privileged classes where 
dishes are scarce, space is limited, 
and affection (such as the kissing 
of children and babies) is unre- 
strained by considerations of hy- 
giene. The risk of contracting the 
disease is 13 times greater for those 
who share the home with a tuber- 





cular person than for others not 
thus exposed. It is for this reason 
that the medical authorities em- 
phasize the importance of following 
up each case with the purpose of 
preventing the afficted person from 
contact with the rest of the family. 

In spite of the considerable re- 
duction in the number of deaths 
from tuberculosis, there is still 
much room for improvement. The 
weak points in the anti-tuberculosis 
fight may be summarized thus: 80 
years have gone since Koch dis- 
covered the bacillus but no potent 
serum has yet been developed. Much 
of the spread of the disease is due 
to ignorance and carelessness. Some 
of the poor will not be persuaded 
by kind words or harsh to submit 
to the mystic power of the X-ray. 
Finally, after-care and rehabilita- 
tion is often neglected. Often an 
operation or a single dose of anti- 
toxin appeals to the tubercular pa- 
tient more than the slow, patient 
treatment of rest, rest, and more 
rest. Many a patient will go back 
to work as soon as he is discharged 
as cured—with disastrous conse- 
quences. 

It comes therefore as no surprise 
that of those who die from tuber- 
culosis, about one-half are “once- 
cured” tuberculars. Some statistics 
have it that of the advanced cases 








Despite the 
wonderful 
progress that 
has been made 
in the control 
and reduction 
of T.B., it will 
never be com- 
pletely wiped 
out until such 
breeding 
grounds as 
shown here 
are eradicated. 
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15 COMPANIES WITH INS. IN 

A FORCE OF MORE THAN ONE 
BILLION DOLLARS PAID 

$16,424,715 ON 33824 CLAIMS 


discharged apparently arrested, 
quiescent, or improved, approxi- 
mately 35 per cent die the first 
year, over 50 per cent succumb 
within two years, and 75 per cent 
are dead within five years. Nothing 
can more convincingly demonstrate 
the need for after-care and what is 
known as rehabilitation, that is, the 
introduction of the patient to some 
kind of work which does not inter- 
fere with the process of complete 
recovery. 


Still Room for Improvement 


While we have a good distance 
to go yet before reaching the goal 
of complete elimination of the 
scourge that tuberculosis once was, 


28 COMPANIES WITH INS.IN 
FORCE BETWEEN 200 MILLION 
AND ONE BILLION DOLLARS 
PAID 1,409, 309 ON 2,096 CLAIMS 


there is no question that the worst 
is behind us. Reflect, if you will, 
upon the steady progress that has 
been made since Einar Holboell, 
the little Danish postmaster, hit 
upon the idea that Christmas greet- 
ing would lose nothing of their 
meaning and gain a great deal in 
practical value if they were accom- 
panied by a message of health. The 
following year, 1904, saw the first 
Christmas seal. Three years later, 
Emily P. Bissell, of Wilmington, 
Del., started the first American 
campaign; it yielded $3,000. In 
1908, with the Red Cross lending a 
hand, $135,000 was collected. In 
1910, the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation stepped in, and never once 








Improved Diagnosis and Better Clinics, Along With Other Medical Advancement 
Has Done Much to Rid Us of The White Plague 
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121 COMPANIES WITH INS. 


Cc IN FORCE UP TO 200 


MILLION DOLLARS PAID 
$1,561,101 ON 2400 CLAIMS 


have the campaigns suffered from 
lack of enthusiastic public support. 
Over this 40-year period, the 
number of permanent clinics has 
increased from 20 to more than 
1000, with perhaps another 2000 
occasional and traveling clinics in 
operation. Every state in the Union 
has a state tuberculosis association, 
and every large community has its 
city organization; in all, there are 
more than two thousand such units. 
No wonder, then, that with this na- 
tion-wide effort more and more 
nurses were trained for attending 
tubercular patients; in 1900 there 
were fewer than ten nurses, in 
1938 more than 20,000. The number 
of beds for the tuberculous grew 
from 5000 at the turn of the cen- 
tury to 90,000 in 1938. Most im- 
portant, if only a natural result of 
all these activities, the death rate 
was rapidly forced downward, from 
200 deaths per 100,000 population 
in 1900; to 163 in 1910; 113 in 
1920; 75 in 1930; 50 in 1938. 


* * * 


As in previous years, health de- 
partments of a number of cities 
have supplied data on various death 
causes to The Spectator. This year, 
165 cities with a population of 37,- 
632,660 reported 17,842 deaths 
from tuberculosis in 1941 for a 
death rate of 47.4 per 100,000 popu- 
lation. In 1940, these same cities, 
then with a population of 37,056,- 
143, reported 17,802 deaths for a 
death rate of 48.0 per 100,000 popu- 
lation. Of the 165 cities, 86 re- 
ported a smaller rate for the year 
(which helps to account for the de- 
cline in the over-all rate), but no 
fewer than 77 cities reported a 
higher rate, with two cities un- 
changed. 

The ten cities with the highest 
tuberculosis death rate were: 











1941 1940 
City Per 100,000 
population 
Meriden, Conn. 155.6 177.2 
El Paso, Texas 137.2 147.4 
Lexington, Ky. . 133.7 98.9 
Colorado Springs, Col.. 114.2 127.8 
Petersburg, Va. 104.5 81.6 
Waukegan, IIl. 93.5 90.9 
Memphis, Tenn. 92.6 82.0 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 85.0 86.3 
Atlanta, Ga. 83.8 83.7 
Galveston, Texas 82.2 49.4 


All but two of the ten cities are 
situated in the South where a large 
Negro population predominates. It 
is something of an anomaly that 
the city with the highest tubercu- 
losis death rate of all the cities re- 
porting to The Spectator should be 
Meriden, Conn., and that a city such 
as Waukegan, IIl., should be in 
sixth place. Both, Meriden and 
Waukegan are industrial cities, 
situated in the northern zone where 
tuberculosis mortality is at a low 
rate. In the tabulation of the ten 
cities with the lowest death rate, 
shown further on, it will be seen 
that the cities are concentrated 
without exception in this same 
northern zone. Moreover, the manu- 
facturing character of a city must 
not be taken as a primary cause of 
tuberculosis mortality. Rochester, 
for example, has a_ tuberculosis 
mortality rate of 30.1 per 100,000 


population; Pontiac of 10.5; 
Schenectady of only 9.1; Dearborn, 
of only 3.3. 

The high mortality rate from 
tuberculosis in Meriden and Wau- 
kegan may be explained by the fact 
that both cities operate sanatoria 
for tubercular patient. The Under- 
cliff State Sanatorium in Meriden, 
which has a capacity of 318 beds, 
takes patients from all sections of 
Connecticut. It is probable that of 
the 70 deaths reported for 1941, 
not a few affect non-residents. The 
sanatorium in Waukegan is some- 
what smaller, having a capacity of 
100 beds; nevertheless, its influ- 
ence upon the death rate from 
tuberculosis is very marked. 

The 11 cities with the lowest 
tuberculosis death rate were: 


1941 1940 

City Per 100,000 
population 

Steubenville, Ohio 2.5 5.0 
Dearborn, Mich. . 33 8.3 
Malden, Mass. 3.4 13.7 
Evansville, Ind. . 8b 20.7 
Highland Park, Mich. 3.9 15.8 
Haverhill, Mass. . 4.3 6.3 
West New York, N. J. 5.1 17.8 
Flint, Mich. $.3 11.9 
Lynn, Mass. 5.7 4.0 
Lakewood, Ohio . 58 2.9 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 5.8 35.6 


Without exception, these cities 
are in the northeastern section of 


the United States, three each being 
situated in Massachusetts and 
Michigan, two in Ohio, and one 
each in Indiana, New Jersey and 
New York. Of the South, not a 
single city is represented. 


High and Low Areas 


A comparison between the two 
tables indicates, as was stated be- 
fore, that the high rate and low 
rate areas of tuberculosis mortality” 
are well defined, the high rate area 
covering the South, the low rate 
area being confined to New England 
and the Northeastern zone. The 
spread between the leading city in 
the low-rate table, namely Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, with a rate of 2.5 per 
100,000 population, and the leading 
city (excepting Meriden, Conn.) in 
the high-rate table, E] Paso, Tex., 
with a rate of 137.2, is tremendous. 
Writing in The Spectator, Dec. 26, 
1935, Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman 
made the following observation: 

“Regardless of an immense 
amount of research and reflection 
upon the disparity in the tubercu- 
losis death rates, no satisfactory 
answer has been forthcoming to 
explain the reason why such pro- 
found differences should exist. Yet 
in this explanation lies largely the 
ultimate solution of the tubercu- 
losis problem if the disease is to be 


HIGH AND LOW TUBERCULOSIS AREAS OF THE U.S. 
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Tuberculosis Death Claims Experience of United States 
and Canadian Life Companies—194l 
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Number of 
Companies 
in Force 
Dec. 31, 1941 
Per Cent 
Insurance 
in Force 
Average 
of Policies 
in Force 
Total 
Number of 
All Claims 
Paid 
Amount of 
All Death 
Claims Paid 
Average of 
All Death 
Claims Paid 
Number of 
T. B. Death 
Claims Paid 
Amount of 
T. B. Death 
Claims Paid 
Average 
Am’t. T. B. 
Claims Paid 
% of T. B. 
Claims to 
Total Claims 
% of T. B. 
Claims by 
Segregation 


Total 





Life Insurance Companies hav- | | 
ing insurance outstanding less 


| | 
than $50,000,000........... | 68* 1,573,000,000) 1.5 | 896, 5,834) 7,236,695) 1,240) 415 266,238! 642) 3.7) 1.4 

Over $50, ~ 000 and less than | ; 
24t 1,836,000,000| 1.8 | 1,228 8,287; 11,151,407) 1,346) 526 445.403) 847| 4.0 | 2.3 


SUGGGOUOGe........00-.e. 
Over Sion, 00.00 and less than | é 
291 4,188,100,000} 4.2 840) 26,091) 31,803,748) 1,219) 1,459 pions 582} 2.7)| 4.4 















































Over S200, oo 000 and less than 

Dire tans ade) | 18* | 5,811,600,000/ 5.7 | 1,180) 19,149) 29,919,844) 1,562) 1,502) 769,082) 512) 2.6) 4.0 

Over $é00, 000, 000 and less than | 
$1,000,000,000............. | 10§ | 6,206,000,000) 6.1 902| 15,387) 27,938,090) 1,816 640,227; 1,078} 2.3 | 3.3 
Over $1,000,000,000 in Force . .| 15* | 81,956,700,000; 80.7 | 908) 456,100) 617,599,730 1,354 33, 24 16,424,715, 486) 2.7 | 84.6 
Kai as bsencense | 164 |101,5 ,572,800,000) 100.0 | 921 530,848 725, 649, 514 "1,367 38,320 19,395, 125) ~ 506! 2.7 |100.0 
Canadian Companies......... | 10 5,527,600,000)...... 2,460; 3,622) 11,397,272) 3,147 106| 187,245} 1,766) 1.6 )|...... 
Fraternal Companies.......... 16 2,443,300,000)...... 1,303} 20,610) 23,542,584) 1,142) 415; 469,624 1,132] 2.0|...... 

| 








* Includes business of 3 Industrial Companies. 
+ Includes business of 1 Industrial Company. 

t Includes business of 5 Industrial Companies. 
§ Includes business of 2 Industrial Companies. 
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eradicated for practical purposes, 
but as yet this ideal is far from 
having been achieved.” 

Since then we have made some 
progress but hardly enough to jus- 
tify more than slight satisfaction. 
For 1934 Dr. Hoffman gave a 
death rate from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis in 162 cities having a popu- 
lation of 43,357,860, of 49.7 per 
100,000 population. Last year, the 
rate was 47.4 for 165 cities having 
a population of 37,632,660. The im- 
provement is 2.3 per 100,000 popu- 
lation. While any reduction in the 
death rate from tuberculosis may 
be expected to occur in cities of 
the South, this is not borne out by 
the tabulation of the returns from 
165 cities printed on another page. 
The trend of mortality in Southern 
cities seems to point upward rather 
than downward. Perhaps with bet- 
ter reason one may point to the 
very large cities which show, with 
one exception, a declining rate. The 
five largest cities compare over a 
two-period as follows: 


1941 1940 
Per 100,000 
population 
eee . 41.1 45.5 
Los Angeles .... .. 47.2 50.3 
NS Sd wig yg kahit hoes 51.9 54.7 
rere 55.5 48.6 
Philadelphia ......... 58.6 64.6 
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New York is the only city which 
has a higher death rate from tuber- 
culosis in 1941 than in 1940. The 
reason for the increase, even if the 
effects of the draft and of war pro- 
duction activities were discounted, 
is hard to tell. Why the New York 
rate, notwithstanding the efficient 
and constantly improving preven- 
tion work of health and social or- 
ganizations,should go up; why Phil- 
adelphia, with a large Negro popu- 
lation, should have a rate of nearly 
60 per 100,000 while Detroit, also 
with a considerable Negro section, 
should have a rate only about two- 
thirds as large; why Los Angeles, 
with a largely mixed and none too 
prosperous population, should have 
a far lower death rate than Phila- 
delphia—all these questions must 
remain unanswered until medical 
research and social and economic 
investigation have opened a few 
more doors and made possible a 
more valid explanation. 

* * * 


Returns from 11 Canadian cities 
show approximately the same rate 
of mortality from tuberculosis as 
American cities, 47.6 as compared 
with 47.4 per 100,000 population. 
But whereas the American rate 
shows a small decline from 1940, 
that of the Canadian cities repre- 


sents a considerable increase, name- 
ly from 40.5. Considering that in 
Canada the anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign does not have to deal with 
the very serious factor of tubercu- 
losis among Negroes, the rate of 
Canadian cities should be consider- 
ably below that of American cities. 
The fact that in past years it kept 
well below the American rate, being 
6.8 per 100,000 population less in 
1933, and 7.0 less in 1934, seems to 
indicate that the war exerts a defi- 
nite influence toward an increased 
tuberculosis death rate. 

The war situation has made it 
difficult to obtain a full picture of 
tuberculosis mortality in foreign 
countries. As far as returns have 
been received by The Spectator, 
they are published herewith. The 
lowest rate of tuberculosis mortal- 
ity prevailing in those countries 
which gave national returns, is re- 
ported by New Zealand with 21.5 
per 100,000 population, followed by 
Palestine with 27.5. Both these 
countries, it may be pointed out, 
are known for their progressive- 
ness in health education and social 
improvements, which undoubtedly, 
is the principal reason why tuber- 
culosis mortality is held down to an 
extremely low level. 

On the other hand, the neglect 
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in cleaning up or eliminating slum 
areas and in strictly enforcing so- 
cial hygiene probably accounts for 
the very high death rate in some 
cities of the Central and South 
American Republics. From Callao, 
which is the port of entry for Lima, 
Peru, a death rate from tubercu- 
losis of nearly 500 per 100,000 pop- 
ulation is reported. Lima, the cap- 
ital, is not far behind, nor Valen- 
cia, Venezuela, or San Salvador of 
El Salvador. While these high 
rates are evidence of the huge task 
that these countries face in reduc- 
ing the number of fatalities from 
tuberculosis, it must be remem- 
bered that not more than forty 
years ago our own rate was about 
200 and that even today we have 
in some of our cities a Negro mor- 
tality from tuberculosis of almost 
500 per 100,000, or higher than the 
rates quoted above for some of the 
South American cities. 
* %* * 
In order to afford a comparison 


between the incidence of tubercu- 
losis mortality and the influence of 


certain social and economic factors, 
another table has been prepared 
and is published herewith. From 
this compilation of statistical data 
it will be seen how several factors, 
such as the extent of Negro popu- 
lation, the prevalence of illiteracy, 
the number of persons receiving 
relief, and others that may be con- 
sidered conducive to the incidence 
of tuberculosis mortality, compare 
with the actual death rate, on a 
state basis. 

In many cases the connection is 
obvious. Take Tennessee, for in- 
stance. Its tuberculosis death rate 
is very high, 74.9 per 100,000 pop- 
ulation, as compared with a na- 
tional rate of 45.9. At least part 
of the explanation is found in the 
columns representing social and 
economic factors. Tennessee has 51 
persons per income tax return 
whereas the national average is 34. 
Tennessee has $321 of ordinary in- 
surance in force per capita; the 
national average is $522. Tennes- 
see’s per capita amount of food 
purchases is $46 a year, that of the 


nation, $73. Per capita savings de- 
posits in this state are $59 as 
against the national average of 
$156. Illiteracy among persons 10 
years and over stands at 7.2 per 
cent in Tennessee while the na- 
tional rate is 4.3 per cent. Negro 
population is 18.3 per tent for this 
state, but only 9.7 per cent for the 
nation. Here is a good indication 
of the influence of distress and eco- 
nomic insecurity upon the tubercu- 
losis death rate. In interpreting 
this table, however, due considera- 
tion must be given to the fact that 
in some states the high death rate 
is not so much caused by unfavor- 
able economic conditions as by the 
existence of large institutions for 
the care of tubercular patients, for 
instance, in Arizona, Nevada, New 


Mexico. 
¥* * * 


The cost of tuberculosis to the 
life insurance companies is consid- 
erable. Last year, $19,395,125 was 
paid out, representing 38,320 tu- 
berculosis death claims. The aver- 

(See page 78) 











Deaths from Tuberculosis in Foreign Countries and Cities 


(Per 100,000 population) 


(Per 100,000 population) 



































Country Year | Population Deaths | Rate | City Year Population | Deaths Rate 
- —|— ——EE — — 7 | — - — Se 
Ceylon 1941 | 6,020,000 | 3,678 61.1 Colombo 1941 332,400 728 | 219.0 
Kandy . 1941 42,600 125 | 293.4 
| 
Costa Rica 1941 672,043 512 | 76.2 San Jose. 1941 70,125 | 81 | 114.1 
| | 
EI! Salvador 1941 1,744,535 247 48.6 San Salvador... | 1941 | 144,000 459 318.8 
Santa Ana a 1941 54,000 | 115 | 213.0 
Guatemala. . 1941 3,284,269 1,438 | 43.8 | . 

New Zealand 1941 1,634,338 351 21.5 Auckland 1941 | 223,700 88 39.3 
Wellington . 1941 | 160 ,500 86 53.6 

Christ Church 1941 | 135,500 66 48.7 

Dunedin. . 1941 | 82,200 30| 36.5 

Palestine *. 1941 | 727,056) 200, 27.5 || Jerusalem * 1941 | 141,100| 36| 25.5 
| Tel Aviv *.. 1941 | 140,700 | 42| 29.9 

Jaffa*..... 1941 | 85,300 | 45 | 52.8 

Haifa *... ne 1941 114,400 16 | 14.0 

Sweden. 1939 | 6,341,303 | 4,756 | 75.0 || Stockholm. 1939 | 583,621; 510| 87.4 
| | | Malmo... | 1939 | 154,270 | 93 | 60.3 

Goteborg. 1939 280,601 | 221 78.8 

| Norrkoping | 1939 70,379 58 82.4 

Venezuela. . 1941 | 3,797,640 | 3,418 90.0 Caracas. . 1941 261 ,095 601 230.2 
| Barquisimeto | 1941 52,321 97 185.4 

| Maracaibo _ 1941 133,316 244 183.0 

| Valencia. 1941 53,605 | 197 | 367.5 

Lima, Peru ..| 1941 545,846 1,904 348.8 

| Callao, Peru | 1941 83,103 | 412 | 495.8 

| Johannesburg, S. A. ..| 1940 296,600 | 138 46.5 

Montevideo, Uruguay | 1941 | 779,000 | 1,342 172.3 

* Urban populaticn and deaths only. 
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Death from Tuberculosis 
in 165 Selected American Cities 





(Rate per 100,000 population) (Rate per 100,000 population) 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
1941 1940 1941- —1949-__—_— 
Akron, Chio 245,000 51 9 20.8 245,000 64 «926.1 Memphis, Tenn. + 297,917 276 92.6 293,937 241 82.0 
Albany, New York 130,447 62 47.5 130,447 75 «7.5 Meriden, Conn. 45,000 70 155.6 39,500 70 177.2 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 35,000 1131.4 33,229 2 6.0 Milwaukee, Wis. 592,000 210 35.5 587,472 204 34.7 
Anderson, Ind. 49,000 7 14.3 48,000 9 18.8 Minneapolis, M nn. 492,370 59 12.0 492,370 63 12.8 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 30,000 3 10.0 29,721 1 3.4 Mobile, Ala 78,720 42 53.4 78,720 56 71.1 
Atlanta, Ga. 305,480 256 83.8 302,288 253 83.7 Montgomery, Ala. 79,584 65 81.7 79,584 61 = 76.6 
Aurora, til. . 47,170 22 046.6 47,170 8 17.0 Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 68,681 4 5.8 67,509 24 «= 35.6 
Austin, Texas 92,405 41 44.4 87,878 52 59.2 Muncie, Ind. 49,000 10 20.4 49,500 15 30.3 
Baltimore, Md. 865,879 547 63.2 860,456 605 70.3 Newburgh, N. Y. 31,959 1134.4 31,959 16 = 50.1 
Bangor, Me. 30,000 11 =: 36.7 30,000 , oo New Bedford, Mass. 110,341 50 45.3 110,524 47 42.5 
Bayonne, N. J. 79,565 8 10.1 u u u New Haven, Conn. 160,605 69 43.0 160,605 59 36.7 
Berkeley, Cal. 85,977 10 3=«11.6 85,633 6 7.0 New Rochelle, N. Y. 58,408 18 30.8 58,408 16 27.4 
Binghamton, N. Y. 75,725 21 (27.7 75,725 110 (14.5 New York City, N. Y. 7,521,000 4,175 55.5 7,468,000 3,627 48.6 
Birmingham, Ala. 268,570 188 70.0 267,583 189 70.6 Newton, Mass. 70,563 22 0 31.2 70,563 24 «= 34.0 
Bloomfield, N. J. 41,623 4 9.6 41,623 u Niagara Falls, N. Y. 78,350 20 25.5 78,029 16 =. 20.5 
Boston, Mass. 769,526 483 62.8 u u u Norfolk, Va. 144,332 53 36.7 144,332 47 = 32.6 
Brockton, Mass 62, 1 1.6 62,343 3 4.8 North Bergen, N. J. 39,844 7 17.6 42,000 4 9.5 
Buffalo, N. Y. 575,901 271 47.1 575,901 259 45.0 Oak Park, Il. 65,000 8 12.3 u u u 
Burlington, Vt. 27,686 3 10.8 27,686 5 18.1 Oakland, Calif. 304,306 58 19.1 302,616 62 20.5 
Cambridge. Mass. 110,534 64 ~=s«7..9 u u u Omaha, Neb. 223,844 59 26.4 223,844 82 36.6 
Charlotte, N. C. 100,899 11 =: 10.9 100,899 21 +=20.8 Pasadena, Calif. 83,254 2934.8 81,864 2935.4 
Chatianooga, Tenn. 128,372 83 64.7 128,372 174 135.5 Passaic, N. J. 62,959 8 12.7 62,959 1117.5 
Chicago, I'l. 3,396,808 1,763 51.9 3,396,808 1,859 54.7 Paterson, N. J. 139,890 18 =:12.9 139,773 21. =: 15.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio 455,610 359 78.8 455,610 352 77.3 Peoria, Ill. 105,656 31 29.3 105,087 320 30.5 
Cleveland, Ohio 896,700 476 653.1 877,700 453 651.6 Petersburg, Va. 30,631 32 104.5 30,631 25 «81.6 
Chelsea, Mass. 40,689 15 36.9 42,673 22 ~=—«#51.6 Philadelphia, Pa. 1,928,882 1,131 58.6 1,930,845 1,247 64.6 
Chicopee, Mass. 41,380 14 33.8 41,664 3 7.2 Pittsburgh, Pa. 671,659 367 54.6 671,659 340 50.6 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 36,789 42 114.2 36,789 47 =«127.8 Pittsfield, Mass. 49,684 Q4 18.1 49 684 10 20.1 
Columbus, Ohio 306,250 205 66.9 306,087 95 31.0 Plainfield, N. J. 37,774 4 10.6 37,469 1 2.7 
Dallas, Texas 294,734 110 37.3 294,734 119 40.4 Pontiac, Mich. 66,600 7 10.5 66.600 6 9.0 
Dayton, Ohio 210,718 113 53.6 211,456 83 = 39.3 Portiand, Me. 73,997 11) 14.9 73,643 1 = 14.9 
Dearborn, Mich. 60,000 2 3.3 60,000 5 8.3 Providence, R. I. 257,000 81 31.5 254,000 68 26.8 
Decatur, Ill. 59,000 6 10.2 59,305 10.1 Quincy, til. 40,469 5 12.4 40,469 4 9.9 
Denver, Colo. 326,283 164 50.3 322,414 183 56.8 Quincy, Mass. 76,292 24 = 31.5 76,605 24 «(31.3 
Des Moines, lowa 159, 155 35 22.0 159,819 38 0s «23.8 Reading, Pa. 112,147 48 42.8 110,568 51 47.0 
Detroit, Mich. 1,690,000 695 41.1 1,623,452 738 45.5 Rochester, N. Y. 325,625 98 30.1 324,975 115 35.4 
Duluth, Minn. 101,065 12 11.9 101,065 18 «17.8 Rockford, Ill. 84,637 30 35.4 84,637 24 «(28.4 
East Orange, N. J. 69,060 21 30.4 68,945 28 0 40.6 Sacramento, Calif. 105,958 79 «74.6 105,958 104 98.2 
East St. Louis, Ill. 75,609 24 «31.7 75,609 26 4634.4 Salem, Mass. 41,303 8 19.4 41,303 4 9.7 
Eau Claire, Wis. 30,745 25 «81.3 30,745 16 = 2.0 Salem, Ore. 30,908 6 19.4 1,000 4 12.9 
Elizabeth, N. J. 110,000 44 40.0 110,000 43 «39.1 Salt Lake City, Utah 151,140 25 =s«16.5 150,189 38 839: 25.3 
Elmira, N. Y. 43,425 11.5 43,365 4 9.2 San Dieo, Calif. 276,600 99 35.8 230,000 128 55.7 
El Paso, Texas 103,500 142 137.2 97,000 143 147.4 San Francisco, Calif. 635,000 439 69.1 635.000 420 66.1 
Elyria, Ohio 25,100 5 19.9 25,000 5 20.0 San Jose, Calif. 69 ,537 7 10.1 68,457 8.8 
Erie, Pa. 118,571 21 «(17.7 116,247 26 48=— 22.4 Santa Barbara, Calif.. 36,000 16 44.4 36,000 18 = 0.0 
Evansville, Ind. 111,034 4 3.6 111,034 23 «20.7 Schnectady, N. Y. 87,460 8 9.1 87,450 8 9.1 
Fargo, N. D. 32,928 2 6.1 35,744 2 5.6 Sheboyaan, Wis. 41,000 6 14.6 40,638 (27.1 
Fall River, Mass. 115,443 62 53.7 u u u Somerville, Mass. 102,304 13 12.7 102,177 4 3.9 
Fitchburg, Mass. 41,824 9 21.5 41,700 9 21.6 South Bend, Ind. 101, 268 12 11.8 101,268 14: 13.8 
Flint, Mich. 151,275 a 5.3 151,275 18 «=«:11.9 Spokane, Wash. 122,001 13. 10.7 u u u 
Fort Worth, Texas 179,500 50 27.9 177,748 =669 =—- 38.8 Springfield, Mass. 150,420 25 16.6 149,554 36 24.1 
Galveston, Texas 60,862 50 82.2 60,682 30 49.4 Springfield, Ohio 76,000 160 21.1 75,000 22 029.3 
Garfield, N. J. 35,000 5 14.3 35,000 9 25.7 Racine, Wis. 67,839 10 «=«-:14.7 67,359 12 «17.8 
Gloucester, Mass. 24,026 12 49.9 u u u Sioux Falls, S. D. 41,000 5 12.2 41,000 7 Wi 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 164,061 26 «=«i15.8 164,061 31s: 18.9 Steubenville, Ohio 40,000 1 2.5 40,000 2 5.0 
Great Falls, Mont. 30,000 7 «23.3 29,928 9 30.1 Syracuse, N. Y. 204,960 84 §= 41.0 204,960 74 «= «36.1 
Greensboro, N. C. 60,000 2338.3 60,000 1016.7 Tacoma, Wash. 120,000 26 «21.7 109, 408 25 22.9 
Harrisburg, Pa. 83,000 18 9.21.7 83,893 12 «14.3 Toledo, Ohio 290,000 185 63.8 282,349 202 71.5 
Hartford, Conn. 190,000 33. «17.4 166,322 360s 21.6 Topeka, Kan. 67,833 ao 80,000 16 =.20.0 
Haverhill, Mass. 46,752 2 4.3 47,323 3 6.3 Trenton, N. J. 124,790 98 78.5 124,685 109 87.4 
Highland Park, Mich. 50,727 2 3.9 50,727 8 15.8 Troy, N. Y. 73,000 35 47.9 000 «41 «56.2 
Hoboken, N. J. 50,166 43 85.7 u u u Union City, N. J. 56,311 5 8.9 56,200 360641 
Houston, Texas 395,000 261 66.1 384,514 267 69.4 Utica, N. Y. 102,500 360 -35.1 100,584 14 =: 13.9 
Holyoke, Mass. 53,405 20 «(37.4 000 12 «21.1 Vicksburg, Miss. 25,000 1362.0 39,421 22 «(55.8 
Indianapolis, Ind. 386,972 211 54.5 386,972 214 565.3 Waltham, Mass. 41,000 5 12.2 42,000 11.9 
Jackson, Mich. 50,052 15 =. 30.0 49,656 19 = 38.3 Washington, D. C. 750,000 577 76.9 663,091 591 89.1 
Jersey City, N. J. 302,466 209 69.1 301,173. 227) = 75.4 Waterbury, Conn. 99,314 48 48.3 99,314 52 52.4 
Joplin, Mo 40,000 32 © 80.0 36,000 28 «77.8 West Allis, Wis. 39,000 4 10.3 8,000 5 13.2 
Kansas City, Kan. 125,000 54 43.2 121,458 51 42.0 West New York, N. J. 39,562 2 5.1 39,426 7 17.8 
Kansas City, Mo. 399,178 170 42.6 399,178 214 53.6 Waukegan, Ill. 34,241 3293.5 33,000 30 ©: 90.9 
Kenosha, Wis. 49,000 3 6.1 48,765 10.3 Wichita, Kansas 114,634 28 4924.4 102,000 23 0-22.5 
Knoxville, Tenn. 112,300 64 57.0 111,580 45 40.3 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 86,130 21 24.4 86,130 31 36.0 
Lakewood, Ohio 69,056 4 5.8 69,056 2.9- Wilmington, Del. 112,504 26 «= -23.1 112,504 61 «54.2 
Lansing, Mich. 82,000 6 7.3 82,000 1113.4 Winston-Salem, N. C.. 80,000 68 85.0 80,000 69 86.3 
Lawrence, Mass. 84,229 2226.1 84,323 31 36.8 Worcester, M iss. 193,499 63 32.6 193,500 61 31.5 
Lexington, Ky 50,100 67 133.7 78,883 78 = 98.9 Yonkers, N. Y. 142,598 50 35.1 142,598 68 47.7 
Long Bexch, Calif. 175,000 13 7.4 164,271 14 8.5 York, Pa. 57,000 8 14.0 57,000 1322.8 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1,588,000 750 47.2 1,504,277 757 50.3 Younjstown, Ohio 167,726 32 19.1 167,726 31 18.5 
Louisville, Ky. 339,358 206 60.7 318,989 191 59.9 -- --— - . 
Lowell, Mass. 100,234 30 629.9 100,234 2928.9 Total (165 Cities) +37,632,660t17,842 47.4 37,056,143 17,802 48.0 
Lynchburg, Va. 44,541 23 «—s«#51.6 44,541 30 «67.4 al 7 
Lynn, Mass. 105,000 86 85.7 100,909 8640 =| 4.0 Cities increased rate 86 
acon, Ga. 57,869 40 69.1 57,869 49 84.7 Cities decreased rate 2 

Madison, Wis. 68, 500 25 «(36.5 67,447 12 (17.8 Cities remained same. : f 
Maiden, Mass. 58,007 20 3.4 58,346 8 13.7 +—For comparative purposes the aggregates‘for 1941 do not include the figures for 
Massillon, Ohio 27,000 7 25.9 26,644 2 7.5 the cities of Bayonne ,N. J.; Boston, Mass.; Cambridge, Mass.; Fall River, Mass.; Glouces- 
Medford, Mass. 63,785 18 28.2 u u u ter, Mass.; Hoboken, N. J.; Medford, Mass.; Oak Park, Iil.; and Spokane, Wash. 

d in 11 Selected C di Citi 

(Rate per 100,000 population) (Rate per 100,000 population) 

Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 

—_—_—_—1941— - —__———§1949———_____—. . —§1941—— 1949-—_____—. 
Brantford, Ont. 32,660 8 24.5 31,135 7 22.5 Quebec, Quebec... 148,000 190 128.4 151,000 166 109.9 
Calgary, Alberta... 87,267 16 = 18.3 85,726 14 —s:'16.3 Saskatoon, Sask...... 42,269 18 © 42.6 45,000 7 15.6 
Edmonton, Alberta. 92,492 26 89-28. 91,722 18 «=: 119.6 Toronto, Ont. 655,751 98 6««14.9 648,098 85 =: 13.1 
Greater Victoria, B. C.. . 75,000 33 44.0 75, 46 61.3 Windsor, Ont. 112,949 2320.4 108 ,874 9 8.3 
Hamilton, Ont. 161,138 32 s«19.9 155,836 25 16.0 Relig eee se Pee ciaigicacenitl 
London, Ont. 78,393 1316.6 77, 4 5.2 
Montreal, Quebec 900,000 678 75.3 907,000 581 64.1 ee ee 2,385,919 1,135 47.6 2,376,760 962 40.5 
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Social and Economic Factors and Tuberculosis Mortality 


Number 

Rate of of Persons Ordinary 

STATE Tuber- per Insurance 
culosis Income _ in Force 

per 100,000 Tax per 

Population Population Return* Capita 
Alabama. 2,832,961 52.9+ 73— 233— 
Arizona. . 499,261 170.9+ 24+ 349— 
Arkansas 1,949,387 50.6+ 98 — 425— 
California 6,907,387 56.3+ 13+ 510— 
Colorado 1,123,296 53.4+ 27+ 605+ 
Connecticut 1,709,242 34.9— 13+ 884+ 
Delaware 266,505 46.9+ 16+ 1,024+ 
Florida 1,897,414 50.6+ 33+ 384— 
Georgia 3,123,723 49.0+ 54-— 314— 
Idaho 524,873 18.1— 40— 376— 
Illinois 7,897,241 46.2+ 16+ 839+ 
indiana 3,427,796 40.2— 28+ 529+ 
lowa 2,538,268 17.1-— 33+ 599+ 
Kansas 1,801,028 24.9— 34— 472-— 
Kentucky 2,845,627 67.7+ 53— 308— 
Louisiana 2,363,880 58.8+ 40— 313-— 
Maine.... 847,226 29.9— 31+ 514— 
Maryland... 1,821,244 79.1-++ 18+ 681+ 
Massachusetts 4,316,721 37.7— 14+ 758+ 
Michigan 5,256,106 33.6— 19+ 572+ 
Minnesota 2,792,300 27.1- 26+ 620+ 
Mississippi. . . 2,183,796 48.8— 108— 192— 
Missouri. .. 3,784,664 45.0— 26+ 624+ 
Montana 559,456 40.2— 20+ 481— 
Nebraska 1,315,834 17.1-— 33+ 580+ 
Nevada... 110,247 71.7+ 12+ 520— 
New Hampshire 491,524 21.2— 24+ 634+ 
New Jersey 4,160,165 43.0— 14+ 820+ 
New Mexico. 531,818 75.4+ 39— 237- 
New York.. 13,479,142 46.4+ 13+ 1,030+ 
North Carolina. . 3,571,623 49.9+ 70— 306— 
North Dakota. . 641,935 19.3-— 55— 330— 
ear 6,907,612 40.4— 20+ 726+ 
Oklahoma...... 2,336,434 48.2+ 41-— 366— 
Oregon. 1,089,684 27.3-— 20+ 576+ 
Pennsylvania. . . 9,900,180 42.6— 20+ 708+ 
Rhode Island. . 713,346 33.1-— 18+ 733+ 
South Carolina. . 1,899,804 47.4+ 79— 254— 
South Dakota... 642,961 29.4— 54— 336— 
Tennessee..... 2,915,841 74.9+ 51-— 321— 
vem... 6,414,824 59.2+ 31+ 400— 
Utah... 550,310 16.2— 29+ 523+ 
Vermont... 359,231 41.5— 27+ 614+ 
Virginia... 2,677,773 58.1+ 37- 418— 
Washington 1,736,191 40.7— 17+ 594+ 
-West Virginia 1,901,974 46.1+ 35— 348— 
Wisconsin 3,137,587 26.5— 21+ 612+ 
Wyoming.. 250,742 16.8— 21+ 477— 

; 131,006,184 [45.9 {34 {522 


t Average of 48 States. 
Sources: 


* Population and Distribution—J. Walter Thompson & Co. 


§ Spectator Year Book. 

@ Business Survey—Retail Distribution, 1939. 

(1) American Bankers Association. 

(2) Vital Statistics—Bureau of Census. 

(3)-(4)-(5) Statistical Abstract of United States, 1941. 


Number Per Cent of 


of Cases Illiteracy 
Per Per Receiving Among Per Cent 
Capita Capitaof Relief per Persons of STATE 
of Food Savings 100,000 10 Years Negro 
Purchas- Deposits Population and Over Population 
ingG (1) (3) (4) (5) 
33— 36— 84.2— 12.6+ 35.7+ . Alabama 
70— 60— 560.9+ 10.1+ 2.5— .. .Arizona 
32-— 24-— 177.7- 6.8+ 25.8+ . Arkansas 
114+ 315+ 899.0+ 2.6— 1.4-— California 
79+ 84— 891.6+ 2.8— 1.1-— .Colorado 
111+ 552+ 511.5— 4.5+ 1.8— Connecticut 
101+ 314+ 357.5— 4.0-— 13.7+ Delaware 
70— 43— 439.8— 7.1+ 29.4+ .. Florida 
45— 40— 188.2— 9.4+ 36.8+- . .Georgia 
71- 58— 268.6— 1.1- 0.2- Idaho 
76+ 138— 1442.0+ 2.4— 4.3- Illinois 
67— 101— 685.0+ 1.7-— 3.5— Indiana 
64— 95— 739.0+ .8- 0.7— ... lowa 
64— 44— 676.0+ 1.2- 3.5— Kansas 
44— 52-— 175.0— 6.6+ 8.6— Kentucky 
41— 63— 517.0— 13.5+ 26.9+ Luoisiana 
94+ 298+ 814.0+ 2.7- 0.1-— ......Maine 
89+ 241+ 398.0— 3.8— 16.9+ ....Maryland 
113+ 590+ 850.0+ 3.5— 1.2-— Massachusetts 
78+ 133— 625.0+ 2.0— 3.5— ..Michigan 
76+ 143— 835.0+ 1.3-— 0.4— Minnesota 
30— 33— 34.0— 13.1+ 50.2+ Mississippi 
62— 82— 525.0— 2.3-— 6.2— _. ..Missouri 
91+ 75— 537.0— 1.7— 0.2— Montana 
67— 49— 438 .0— 1.2— 1.0— Nebraska 
121+ 151— 387.0— 4.4+ 0.6— ....Nevada 
112+ 470+ 937.0+ 2.7— 0.2-— New Hampshire 
116+ 295+ 638.0+ 3.8— 5.2-— New Jersey 
49— 26— 331.0— 13.3+ 0.7— New Mexico 
113+ 571+ 1483 .0+ 3.7— 3.3-— ..New York 
36— 33-— 124.0— 10.0+ 29.0+ North Carolina 
46— 45— 398.0— 1.5— 0.1— North Dakota 
88+ 161+ 695.0+ 2.3- 4.7-— ina a Ohio 
48— 33— 493 .0— 2.8-— 7.2-— ., Oklahoma 
94+ 112— 604.0+ 1.0— 0.2— ......Oregon 
84+ 245+ 1243 .0+ 3.1- 4.5— Pennsylvania 
106+ 480+ 785.0+ 4.9+ 1.4- _Rhode Island 
40-— 18— 119.0+ 14.9+ 45.6+ . South Carolina 
50— 47— 486.0— 1.2— 0.1-— South Dakota 
46— 59— 89.0— 7.2+ 18.3+ .. Tennessee 
63— 33-— 148.0— 6.8+ 14.7+ sw ae 
60— 115— 880.0+ 1.2— 0.2-— ee 
89+ 384+ 445.0— 2.2-— | Seer Vermont 
53— 101— 200.0— 8.7+ 26.8+ ... .Mirginia 
89+ 140— 553.0+ 1.0— 0.4— .Washington 
49— 67— 661.0+ 4.8+ 6.6— West Virginia 
80+ 145— 768 .0+ 1.9— 0.4— _. .Wisconsin 
84+- 91— 348 .0— 1.6— 0.6— Wyoming 
t73 ~156 $552.0 14.3 {9.7 


— Resisting Factors. 
+ Contributing Factors. 
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age amount of these claims was 
$506 as compared with an average 
amount paid by the life insurance 
companies on all death claims of 
$1,367. Those fifteen companies 
which have more than one billion 
dollars of life insurance in force 
assumed the bulk of the burden, 
paying out $16,424,715 on 33,824 
claims, or nearly 85 per cent of the 
total amount paid on tuberculosis 
death claims. Their average 
amount of tuberculosis death 
claims paid was $486, compared 
with $506 average amount paid by 
all the 164 life insurance compa- 
nies whose tuberculosis death 
claims experience has been tabu- 
lated. 

The experience of the ten Cana- 
dian companies differs consider- 
ably from that of the American 
companies given above. With $5,- 
527,600,000 life insurance in force, 
as against $101,572,800,000 for 164 
American companies, the Canadian 
payments amounted only to $187,- 
245 for 106 tuberculosis death 
claims, their average amount run- 
ning to $1,766, compared with $506 
for the American companies. Their 
percentage of tuberculosis claims 
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to all claims paid was 1.6, that of 
the American companies 2.7. 

The fraternal companies, final- 
ly, paid out $469,624 on 415 tu- 
berculosis death claims for an av- 
erage of $1,132 and a percentage of 
2.0 of tuberculosis claims on all 
death claims paid. 

* * * 

As this is written, a new war- 
time program for the detection of 
tuberculosis among the personnel 
of 400 nurseries and nursery 


schools in New York City is an- 
nounced. A _ small item, buried 
among the columns of news from 
the war fronts with their tale of 
persecution, destruction and whole- 
sale slaughter, is symbolic of the 
spirit in which the fight against 
tuberculosis continues without a 
let-up. The excitement and confu- 
sion created by the war situation 
will not hide it, nor the severe re- 
quirements of war production stop 
it. The campaign goes on. 
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Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-3428 
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Chicago, II. 
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PASSING JUDGMENT 


By HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON 


|" is much easier to reach a logical conclusion than it 
is to do something about it. Most life insurance men 
have little difficulty with their logical conclusions. 
Since each call now is less productive than it was a 
year ago, it is perfectly obvious that more calls must 
be made to produce the same income. And since the 
cost of living has risen, a larger income is required 
and therefore even more calls are necessary. Too bad 
that the logical conclusion isn’t the final step. Too bad 
that the question isn’t part of an examination where 
full credit is given for merely arriving at the correct 
answer. Unfortunately, however, the commission dol- 
lars are very ignorant. They don’t even understand 
clear thinking. Even the very smartest one won’t turn 
himself over to the best and clearest thinker. They 
have a vicious habit of establishing friendly relations 
only on the basis of successful action. 


HE truth is that while most of us have reasoned it 

all out beautifully, we are still making the same 
number of calls we always made. The first logical con- 
clusion, then has been completely unproductive. Can 
we reach any other conclusion, that will, on the one 
hand result in action, and on the other, in influencing 
those stubborn commission dollars? I think we can. 


x * * 


HE question, now, must be reworded. Since each 

call is worth less than it was worth a year ago, and 
since I’m the kind of fellow who won’t make any more 
calls than I made a year ago, how can I increase my 
earnings to what they were a year ago? Perhaps the 
answer is that each call must be an infinitely better call 
than it used to be—perhaps it now must do the work 
of two calls. In short, each call must now be made 
skillfully. Apparently there is a trend toward Busi- 
ness Insurance, Pension Trusts and Group Insurance 
and Salary Savings. In the past many life insurance 
men were rather reluctant to part with these products. 
They would try to sell Family Income and Retirement 
Income but they would make their prospects actually 
ask for the others. And now we have a situation where 
our prospects, in many cases, are most likely to buy 
what we, in many cases, don’t seem anxious to talk 
about. 


INCE most of us find it much easier to make more 

speeches than more calls, let’s make more speeches. 
And let’s make good speeches on Business Insurance, 
Pension Trust, Group Insurance, and Salary Savings. 
Let’s develop a short and simple sales talk for each of 
these, and then deliver each to every prospect we nor- 
mally call on, whose position is such that he ought to 
be interested. If these short and simple sales talks 
are well prepared and well presented, perhaps some of 
us can still make the same number of calls as before 
and yet increase our incomes. Those commission dol- 
lars are too dumb to know the difference. 








FLAGS 


On the big service flag in our lobby are 316 stars ... 
each representing a Shield Man serving with the 
armed forces. We're proud of them. 


Nearby hangs a Minute Man Flag as evidence that 
more than 90% of those of us left behind are giving 
them our support by buying War Bonds. 


And high atop our building flies the Stars and 
Stripes, most beautiful of all the flags, symbol of all 
we are fighting for. Forever will it wave. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
IN C 
































THIS THANKSGIVING 


: We give thanks for the Stars and Stripes 

| and for the privilege of protecting it with 
1 | | our all. Never, since it first floated in the 
| | breeze, has Old Glory stood for what it stands for in 
| this war torn world of today. 


When our revolutionary fathers bequeathed the stripes 
and thirteen stars to us, the flag was emblematic of a 
new freedom, a new economy and a new nation repre- 
senting the freedom of the individual—a government 
of the people, by the people and for the people. Ours 
is a proud and prosperous nation whose tenets of 
national life are the envy of the rest of the world. 


Humbly we pray that we may do our part in protect- 
ing our flag, our nation, in a world gone mad and help 
establish, once and for all, the right of the individual 
the world over to “Life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.”’ 











PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 











Throw Your Scrap Into the Fight 


Scrap is vital to our war effort. For 
half the metal in every ship, every gun, 
every tank is scrap. 


Therefore it is essential that everyone 
search every inch, every corner of their 
homes, plants, factories, farm yards, and 
back yards—and collect every ounce of 
scrap. No article is too small, none too 
large. Your pound of scrap may make 
the difference between victory and de- 
feat. So let’s clean up the enemy by 
cleaning up the scrap. 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


Roanoke, Virginia 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Basic — A long-recognized invest- 
ment principle may be thus sum- 
marized: the securer the invest- 
ment, the smaller the return; and, 
conversely: the higher the return, 
the more speculative the invest- 


ment. A quick glance at the re- | 
cent investment history of Amer- | 


ican life insurance companies will 


reveal that while the return has | 
declined considerably, the invest- | 
ment has not become more secure | 
by any means. Indeed, it may be | 
pointed out that the investment | 


base is changing and perhaps 
shrinking but it certainly is not 
showing any improvement. A dis- 
cussion of this subject by the edi- 
tor is featured this month._—Page 
4. 
ee 

Progress—Like many another dis- 
ease, tuberculosis is older than 
written history. Known to the an- 
cients as phthisis, or consumption, 
traces of tuberculosis have been 
found on the bones of the mummi- 
fied bodies of the early Egyptians. 
It may be safely concluded that 
tuberculosis afflicted the people of 
Egypt before the time of written 
history. Even now, only sixty years 
separate us from that day in 1882 
when Robert Koch discovered that 
the tubercle bacillus is the direct 
and only cause of tuberculosis. 
How much progress we have made 
since then; where we stand today; 
and what problems are yet to be 


solved, what difficulties yet to be | 
overcome, is described in this issue | 


of The Spectator. Page 72. 
ee 


Public Opinion—One whose busi- 
ness it is to obtain replacements 
for the life insurance sales force 
reports that he has to "lure" pros- 
pects into his office. He suggests 
methods to eliminate this condi- 
tion. Page 10. 
« ° 

Taxes—Now that the new Federal 
Revenue Bill has finally passed 
both Houses of Congress and has 
become at least for the time be- 
ing the law of the land, it is up to 
the life insurance salesmen to ex- 
amine its sales advantages and 
disadvantages. William Henry Fis- 
sell discusses just one sales feature 
in this issue. Page 28. 
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With The Editors 


Symbol of Service 


BOUT the happiest individu- 

al we ever met, was a mov- 

ing man for whose health we 
inquired the other day. 

“Swell,” he said. “If times are 
good, I move the people from 
the cold-water flats to the better 
apartments. If they are bad, I 
move them back. But I always 
move them.” 

Life insurance brings happi- 
ness to uncounted thousands of 
people, for exactly the opposite 
reason. Not only that it enables 
them to buy protection for them- 
selves and their families at a 
time when it hurts least, but 
when the emergency arises, it 
spreads its wings and offers safe 
refuge for those that are disap- 
pointed and frustrated; they 
don’t have to move back to the 
cold-water flats. 

Thus life insurance has be- 
come the greatest symbol of a 
social and humanitarian service. 
Over the century that it has 
been serving the American peo- 
ple, it has stood alone. Not a lit- 
tle of its phenomenal growth is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that 
life insurance has been without a 
peer, that it has awarded its 
benefits without the pressure of 
rivalry or competition. The lack 
of it is convincing evidence that 
life insurance did its job so ef- 
fectively and so thoroughly that 
no room was left for dissatisfac- 
tion upon which competition 
could justify its existence. 

Those, however, who are con- 
scious of the historical signifi- 
cance of life insurance, will see 
some new evidence creeping into 
the news of the day. Perhaps 
the Eliot Bill, now in the hands 
of a Congressional Committee, 
will make no dent in the con- 
sciousness of the life insurance 
interests. Perhaps the enormous 
returns which the soldiers’ in- 
surance is piling up, will say 
nothing to life insurance men. It 
may even be that the far-reach- 
ing proposals toward socialized 
insurance, made by Sir Beve- 
ridge, noted British economist, 
will produce no echo in this 
country. 

To be sure, all of these devel- 
opments may do nothing to the 
present volume and profit of our 
life insurance business. Many 


may argue that no matter what 
comes of the Eliot Bill, soldiers’ 
insurance, Sir Beveridge, or our 
own Social Security, it will 
mean neither harm nor loss nor 
may it even cause worry to the 
administrators of the institution 
of life insurance. 

Here is where fact ends and 
perspective begins. 

Is is not clear that regardless 
of the merit of these bills, 
proposals and systems, they all 
point to one single piece of 
evidence? Is it not obvious that 
these new developments don’t 
just happen, and certainly not 
all at the same time? Is it not 
logical to assume that some 
force, some new condition is re- 
sponsible for the clamor for 
more social insurance? 

The evidence points to the ex- 
istence of dissatisfaction with 
what life insurance today does 
—or fails to do—for the com- 
mon people. This dissatisfaction 
is not confined to our own coun- 
try. Nor is it tied down to a 
particular period of time. It is 
profound and widespread, and in 
effect it says that the private 
institution of life insurance does 
not stand alone any longer. A 
powerful competing factor is 
about to enter what used to be 
our exclusive domain. Its name 
is Social Insurance, and its 
patron is the State. 

Perhaps this newcomer can 
harm us none today. But shall 
we sit down and try to think 
what it may well be able to do 
to us tomorrow? 


Widow’s Budget 


“The man smiled confidently. ‘We 
live on a budget,’ he said, ‘and we’re 
satisfied with what we’re saving. 
I wouldn’t consider additional life 
insurance, under any circumstan- 
ces.’” We quote from the Agency 
Bulletin of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company of Cincinnati. 

After agreeing with the man 
that it was well to live on a prac- 
tical budget, the agent remarked, 
“There’s another kind of budget. 
I wonder if you and your wife have 
ever worked out one of that kind. 
It’s the widow’s budget.” 

And then the man found room 
for an additional income policy. 
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NEXT MONTH 


ECTION Two of the December 
issue of The Spectator will bring 
out another edition of the annual 
Prominent Patrons Number, contain- 
ing new names, new features and new 
endorsements of life insurance by the 
natables of the Nation. In addition 
to testimonials by leading business 
and professional men, urging the pro- 
tection of life insurance as a measure 
of practical thrift upon all, there will 
appear the usual words of wisdom 
spoken on this subject by President 
Roosevelt and by seven of his prede- 
cessors. Also statements from the 
Governors of most of the states and 
from distinguished members of the 
clergy. 
ue 
pee among this year's edi- 
torial features will be a compre- 
hensive analysis of the new Federal 
Revenue Bill, by Forrest L. Morton, 
the well known authority on this sub- 
ject. This review will be accompanied 
by tables and charts which will tend 
to simplify, along with the author's 
explanations, a subject ordinarily 
deemed technical and difficult. 


NE of the features of the regular 

edition, to be published as Part 
One of the dual December offering, 
will be an article which looks at our 
migratory population under war-time 
conditions. Over the vast reaches of 
the United States, men are on the 
move; entire families, used to a quiet 
suburban existence near some eastern 
city, suddenly find themselves housed 
near a western aircraft factory. 
Southern farm folk become eastern 
shipbuilders, and so it goes. This vast 
shifting of millions of workers poses 
many economic problems, not the 
least being a problem of continued, 
revived, or even new life insurance 
protection. An analysis of the pic- 
ture as it appeals to the mind of a 
practical economist will be presented 
by Gerhard Hirschfelf, Research Edi- 


tor. 





Linseen Legions 


MOKE from the dying battleship Arizona had scarcely 

cleared the bright Hawaiian skies before organizations 

and individuals throughout our broad land had rallied 
to the cause of relief for the distressed families of the heroic 
service men who died in that epocal surprise attack. Then 
followed swift action by our military leaders, organizing and 
training a vast and unconquerable army and navy for the 
visitation of reprisal upon the invading horde. Almost im- 
mediately, the far reaches of the earth commenced to receive 
the nuclei of what is in the future to become a mighty army 
of invasion. 


In the ensuing turmoil, and due to military necessity, it 
readily became apparent that manifold disturbance to the 
small economies of the individual units of our military 
machine would be inevitable; families depending upon 
soldier-breadwinners, in whole or in part, would be expected 
to suffer privation when sudden shifts removed those bread- 
winners from our shores, often with the result that it was 
impossible for them to communicate with their dependents 
—or even the Government paymaster with them. This situa- 
tion led to a most encouraging display of patriotic coopera- 
tion by the citizens of every state. Rallies were held, benefits 
were arranged, shows were staged, all planned for the relief 
of families of service men who were left in dire straits either 
through fatalities on the field of action or through the con- 
fusion existing incident to the sudden movement of so large 
a force. 


These worthy activities succeeded in raising thousands 
and millions of dollars which went to meet emergency 
needs, and the life insurance men and women of the country 
were in the forefront of the workers in this cause. To them, 
of course, occurred thé suggestion of the irony involved 
in a nation so concerned with the fate of families left merely 
in temporary distress, due to a bottleneck in army paper- 
work, or even due to the payment of the supreme sacrifice 
by men in action, when the exact counterpart of the latter 
and more serious emergency is taking place all around them, 
every day in the week, unnoticed and unaided. The situa- 
tion points a great moral lesson and one that should be 
emphasized by every life insurance agent in his daily work 
among those outside the realm of service and organized 
relief. 
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OUR COVER PERSONALITY 


Albert S. Goss, Master, The National Grange, as he appeared before a Congressional 
committee while still Federal Land Bank Commissioner, in 1940. 








In most families, freedom from fear of want can be achieved 
only with the aid of life insurance. To me, life insurance has 
always seemed almost as necessary as food and shelter. 


ALBERT S. GOSS, Master, The National Grange. 








ceeded L. J. Taber in that office a little more than 

a year ago, and whose endorsement of life insur- 
ance appears in the above box, was born on Oct. 14, 
1882, at Rochester, N. Y. He attended public schools 
in Portland, Ore., and was graduated from Business 
College in that city. He began his business career as 
a bookkeeper, in 1901, and was later connected with 
the flour milling industry, the general store business, 
telephone industry and with farming. He has long 
been identified with Grange affairs, having been Mas- 


| new Master of the National Grange, who suc- 
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ter of the Washington State Grange from 1922-33. 
In 1933 he became Federal Land Bank Commis- 
sioner, Farm Credit Administration. In the above pic- 
ture, he is shown appearing before the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, when he maintained that the then 
proposed Farm Credit Reorganization Bill would place 
the steering wheel in the hands of the borrower in- 
stead of leaving it in the hands of the Federal Land 
Banks, where he declared it properly belonged. He 
resigned as commissioner in the fight over this measure 
and returned to the field of his original interest. 





